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S¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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DIED 


Brinkerhoff.—On 21 
Miss Sarah Brinkerhoff. 

Dickey.—On Friday, 13 August, 1897, 
at Islip, L. I., Charles D. Dickey, in the 
79th year of his age. 

Simpson,—On Saturday, 21 August, at 
New Erighton, S. I., Cornelius F. Simpson. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Eldridge-Barnell.—Mr. Rutgers Bar- 
nell and Miss Louise Eldridge, daughter of 
Mr. Thomas Eldridge. 

Tiffany-Lord.—Miss Edith Tiffany, 
daughter of Mr. Henry Dyer Tiffany, to Mr. 
Frederick D. Lord, of New York. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Newport. —Mrs, I. Townsend Burden 
gave a dance at Fairlawn, Wed., 18 August, 
the cotillon .being led by Mr. Worthington 
Whitehouse dancing with Miss Burden. 

The annual national championship tennis 
tournament has been the principal general 
event of the week. The attendance has 
been large, including Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Lewis Led- 
yard, Mrs, Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Mrs. Oliver Belmont, Mrs. A. J. 
Drexel, Mrs. Ogden Mills. 

Mrs. Astor gave a dinner Friday, 20 
August. Present were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, Miss Brice, Miss 
Brooks, Miss Van Alen, Miss Bronson, Miss 
Garrison, Miss Rogers, Miss Randolph, Miss 
King, Miss Hoffman, Miss Fair, Miss Gerry, 
Messrs. Honore Palmer, Robert Gerry, H. C. 
Taylor, Reginald Brooks, H. R. Winthrop, 
Willing Spencer, I. T. Burden, Jr., Harry 
Lehr, James Cutting, Lloyd Warren, A. De 
Navarro. 

Mrs. A. J. Drexel gave a dinner, Friday, 
20 August. Also Mrs. Potter Palmer and 
Mrs. I. ‘Townsend Burden. 

Lenox.—The golf tournament is to be 
in the week beginning 20 September. The 
cups are the Lenox Cup, the President's Cup, 
offered by Mr. William D. Sloane, the Alex- 
andre Cup and the De Heredia Cup for 
women. 

Mr. Hamilton Cary is stopping with Mr. 
Hamilton Kuhn. 


August, 1897, 


Southampton.—The Ruggles Cup 
the tennis tournament was won by M 
Rossiter Betts, defeating Mr. Henry G. Tr: 
vor. 

The horse show in the Driving Park, Fri- 
day, 20 August, resulted : 

Harness Horses—First prize won by ur 
named gelding, Mr. T. Wyman Porte: 
second, Tsar, Miss Edith Kennedy ; thir 
Lorna, C. T. Barney. 

Farm Horses—First prize, Mr. Stephe 
Goodale’s team; second, Mr. A. White’; 
team ; third, Mr. John Magee’s team. 

Horses Harnessed Double—First prize, 
Little One and Big One, Miss E. Remsen ; 
second, Sunshine and Shadow, A. B. Claflin ; 
third, Connie and Darkey, Mrs. H. May. 

Hunters and Jumpers—First prize, Sir 
Form, Mr. Richard Newton, Jr.; second, 
Yemma, Mr. Victor Morawitz; third, 
Ascetic n, Mr P. F. Collier, 

Four-in-hands—First prize, Mr. T. Wy- 
man Porter; second, Mr. Henry A, Barclay ; 
third, Mr Henry G. Trevor. 

Saddle Horses—Ladies to ride. —First prize, 
Emancipation; Mrs. C. Albert Stevens ; 
second, Vanity, Miss Zella Milhau; third, 
Surprise, Miss Susan Kennedy. 

Open Race—Won by Gadfly, Miss Soutter; 
second, Jersey Lily, Miss May ; third, Samoa, 
Mr. Francis Newton. 

Coat and Saddle Race—First, Mr. P. B. 
Thompson ; second, Mr. D. Halsey; third, 
Mr. P. J. Sands. 

Watermelon Race—First, Mr. Newton ; 
second, R. J. Collier; third, Mr. P. J. 
Sands. 


GOLF 


Fissex County Club, Manchester, Mass. 
—Entries for the Women’s Amateur Cham- 
pionship are: Miss Beatrice Hoyt, Mrs, 
C. R. Brown, and Miss F. E. Wickham, 
Shinnecock Hills ; Miss Nina Sargeant, Miss 
Gannett, Mrs. R. C. Hooper, Mrs. J. War- 
ren Merrill, Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, Miss 
Madeline Boardman, Miss Miriam Hamlen, 
Miss Mabel Boardman, Miss Florence Board- 
man, Miss Margaret Curtis, Miss A. N. 
Sturgis, Mrs. F. R. Spalding, Mrs. George 
S. Silsbee, and Miss Magaret Carr, Essex 
County Club; Mrs. Franz E. Zerrahn, Mrs. 
John T. Lindzee, Hoosic Whisick Golf Club, 
Canton, Mass; Mrs. M. B. L. Bradford, 
Concord Golf Club, Mass; Miss Alice C. 
Rogers, Newport Golf Club; Miss Frances 
E. Griscom, Marion Cricket Club, Philadel- 
phia; Miss Clara E. Longworthy, and Miss 
Lucy Herron, Cincinnati Golf Club, O.; Mrs. 
F. Warren, Jr., and Miss J. Bacon, Country 
Club of Brookline ; Mrs. E. S. Adams, and 
Mis. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, Ontwensia 
Golf Club, Lake Forest, Ill.; Mrs. William 
Shippen, Morris County Golf Club; Mrs. 
Joseph R. Dilworth, Allegheny County Club, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Miss Ruth Underhill, Queens 
County Golf Club, Glen Cove ; Mrs. H. W. 
McVickar, Tuxedo Golf Club. The rules of 
this contest were published in Vogue of last 
week. The tournament began Tue., 24 
Aug. 

Norwood Field Club. — The final 
round was played in this tournament Sat., 21 
Aug., by Mr. William J. Travis and Mr. 
W. G. Stewart. Mr. William J. Travis, 
Oakland Golf Club, L, I., beat Mr. W. G. 
Stewart, Seabright, two holes up. Both 
made 93 scratch. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Campania.—Sailing 21 Aug., Gen. and 
Mrs, T. L. James, Mr. Alfred Ely. 

Teutonic.—Sailing 18 Aug., Mr. James 
Speyer, Mr. C. L. Yerkes. 

Palatia.—Sailing 21 Aug., Mrs. Charles 
DeKay Townsend. 

St. Paul.—Arriving Sat., 21 Aug., Mr. 
Philip D. Armour, Miss Jane Erin Emmet, 
Mr. Plinny Fisk, Mr. Loyall Farragut, Mr. 
Thomas F, Gilroy, Jr., Mrs. Gilroy, Mr. 
Louis Keller, Mr. W. M. Laffan, Mr. H. 
Ray Miller, Hon. Frederic C. Penfield, Mrs. 
Penfield. 





Communications must be signed with 
the name and address of the sender. No 
others will receive consideration with a 
view to publication. 
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HOMBURG 


From Mrs. 
to Miss 





, of Homburg, 
, of Washington Sq. 





My Dearest Janet : 


E’ve had rather a raimy week here, 

W which has in a measure dampened 

the ardor of tennis players, al- 

though each day quite a crowd of fashionables 

have sauntered down to the courts when, in 
the afternoon, the sun came out for awhile, 

Empress Frederick drove over from Cron- 
berg with some of her guests and watched the 
games for awhile one day. 

Homburg received a surprise this week 
when it was announced that their patron 
saint (?), the Prince of Wales, was this year 
going to visit Marienbad. Itis the first year in 


,fourteen or more, 1 believe, that he has not 


spent several weeks here at least ; but ic has 
been noted that when too many of His High- 
ness’s immediate family or near relatives ex- 
press their intention of spending a few days 
or weeks where he is, he usually picks up his 
traps and moves elsewhere. 

Don’t you remember, my dear, my writing 
you that when we were here years ago, and 
the royal maneeuvres brought many crowned 
heads and a number of his own family here, 
that Wales’s dejected expression was most 
noticeable? Perhaps. he does not wish to re- 
peat the humiliating experience he underwent 
when, during the triumphant entry into 
Homburg, the crowds lustily cheered each 
new royal arrival until his red uniform ap- 
peared, and the cheers ceased or gave way to 
hisses. ‘* Familiarity breeds contempt,’’ and 
he did not show off to advantage beside his 
royal brother-in-law, Frederick of Germany, 
who was at that time crown prince. But 
the Homburg hotels and tradespeople will 
miss him, for he entertains and is entertained 
lavishly while here. He has his special suite 
of apartments at Ritter’s Park Hotel—an 
exact counterpart, I am told, of his apart- 
ments at Sandringham. The decorator went 
to England to visit them, in order that he 
might reproduce them exactly. 

I noticed among the new arrivals of the 
past two days the names of Mrs. Brockholst 
Cutting, Mr. W. Cutting, Hon. Edward 
Pierrepont, Mr. and Mrs, H. Richardson 
and Mr. and Mrs. Beckwith, of New York. 

The ball given on Tuesday by the Ameri- 
can and English ladies was a great success. 
There were about two hundred present, and 
the decorations of the rooms and the delicate 
costumes of the ladies presented a most at- 
tractive appearance. It was a most enjoyable 
entertainment and one of the most success- 
fully carried out affairs given here in many 
years. 

' The ladies who gave it were Baroness von 
Meyer, Mrs, Leanning, Mrs de Garmendia, 
Hon. Mrs. Brand, Mrs. John Hargreaves, 
Mrs. Grenfell, Mrs. Weinberg, Mrs. Evelyn 
Pocklington, Mrs. Winslow, Mrs. Brother- 
hood, Mrs. John King, Miss Barsdorff, Miss 
B. McAndrew, Mrs. Roth and Miss Philips. 
Among their invited guests were the Princess 
Lynar, Countesse Jeanne de Lynar, Counressa 
Gianotti and Countessa Maria Gianotti, 
Prince Albrecht, of Schleswig Holstein ; 
Prince of Schaumburg-Lippe, Prince Radzi- 
will, Lady Bertie, Lady Bantry, Count and 
Countess Von Enlenburge, Baron and Baron- 
ess Eppinghaven and a host of other dis- 
tinguished people. The cotillon was led by 
Mrs. Thos. Leaming, of Philadelphia and 
Baron von Huyel and was a brilliant affair, 
the favors consisting principally of flowers. 
In one of the ten’s the flowers were wrought 
into a beautiful sedan chair which the men 
soon divested of its beauty, in their enthusi- 
asm to get bouquets for their fair partners. 
Mrs. Pocklington wore blue, Countess Gia- 
notti wore a pearl gray silk trimmed with 
lace and superb diamonds, her toque was of 
vivlet. Her daughter, Countessa Maria 
Giinotti, was dressed in pure white. Among 
the other belles were Miss Hatch in lemon 
m usseline de soie, Miss FE’ argraves in a yellow 
ta'‘teta with tulle hat of the same color, Miss 
Ph lips wore a white dress over which was an 
embroidered green figaro jacket. She wore a 
becoming hat of the same color, The Bar- 
oness von Eppinghaven wore a black dress 
with large black Gainsborough hat with 
plumes. Her ornaments were pearls. Miss 





de Garmendia’s dress was a flowered change- 
able silk, Baroness von Meyer wore a very 
striking dress of mauve and violet. Miss 
Howell in a pink dream of a gown with pink 
Mousquetaire. hat with drooping feathers. 
She inclines to this style of dress—one of her 
afternoon gowns which I have noticed has a 
similar hat to match. Lady Teynham wore 
light gray, spangled in silver, Baroness von 
Oppenheimer’s dress was also spangled, was 
black and her ornaments were diamonds. 
Miss McAndrew’s gown was of straw color 
chiffon trimmed with cream lace. Mrs. 
King wore a rich flowered silk with a be- 
coming hat. Frau von Mack was attired in 
light blue. 

Altogether the ladies can congratulate 
themselves not a little on the success of the 
evening and I only wish, my dear, that you 
had been here, under my chaperonage, to have 
enjoyed the fun. The Hungarian band un- 
der Signor Cyiggi Laczi was most inspiring 
and fascinating. 

I have noticed a number of most attractive 
gowns during the past week—dainty combi- 
nations of lace or ribbon which were dreams 
—and which set off the pretty faces above 
them to greater advantage. The most popu- 
lar fashion of trimming with lace seems to be 
to decorate both skirt and waist with strips of 
lace insertion which cross each other and pro- 
duce a rich and striking effect. It only 
makes one pity the modiste whose heart must 
sink at the order. I said two weeks ago that 


-cornflower blue was the popular color. Last 


week everything seemed to be yellow—what 
will it be next week? But certain it is that 
the dainty écru or plain white organdie over 
plain or fancy colors with their lavish trim- 
mings of lace are ineffably cool and satisfac- 
tory in the long run. 

There is to be a bicycle cors 
22nd, but whether the élite wi 
it or not I have not as yet heard. 

You'll hear from me soon again ; there is 
such an endless variety of fun and diversion 
in this dear, delightful spot that one scarcely 
finds time or inclination to write, 

Yours as ever, 


here on the 
take part in 


Jeanne. 
Homburg, 9 August, 1897. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 


Hose managers who had the temerity 

I to risk regular openings in the mid- 

die of August have no cause to 
regret the course pursued. Unseasonably 
fine weather made theatre-going most of the 
time as much of an unalloyed pleasure, so far 
as temperature was concerned, as it is in non- 
blizzard time during the winter. Not only 
the newly opened theatres, but even that stand- 
by of the whole summer The Whirl of the 
Town has drawn excellent houses. The one 
hundredth performance of this farce comes off 
this evening—The Circus Girl at Daly’s 
has had larger audiences than during its first 
engagement. 

Never Again’s popularity was so very pro- 
nounced at the Garrick, where it began a 
short run last week, that the Empire Theatre 
has been prematurely opened in order to give 
it another week’s opportunity to please the 
public and bring grist to the manager’s mill. 

How long Never Again would run if 
allowed to go its course at the Empire will 
never be known, as it must give way to 
Seciet Service on 1 September. There will 
doubtless be much curiosity to see Mr. 
Gillette and his company on their return 
from their London successful experience. 

The Good Mr. Best, a most complicated 
farce by Mr. John J. McNally, was pre- 
sented at the Garrick on Monday evening. 

One Round of Pleasure in very much 
revised edition returned to the Knickerbocker 
on Monday last. It is billed for a short run 
and is to be followed by In Town, a London 
success, 

Very Little Faust, the operetta given with 
such marked success by the Parry Comic 
Opera Company, began a season at the Olympia 
Auditorium, by which infelicitous name Mr, 
Hammerstein’s one-time Music Hall is 
henceforth to be known. 

This evening the much-heralded spectacu- 
lar stage production Nature is to have its 
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initial performance at the Academy of Music. 

What has now become that old Girl from 
Paris will be again put on the boards of the 
Herald Square Theatre on Saturday of this 
week, 

A new stage magician, Bancroft, is billed 
for a first appearance on Saturday next at the 
Harlem Opera House. Among other extra- 
ordinary illusions is one in which a girl is 
changed into a lion. 

An event of considerable interest will be 
the opening on Monday next of the Manhat- 
tan Theatre, known heretofore as the Stand- 
ard. It is to be hoped that better luck will 
attend it under its new name than was its fate 
under the old one. What Happened to 
Jones is the curiosity-challenging title of the 
opening piece. 

Tuesday next that annual-at-the-Lyceum, 
Mr, E. H. Sothern, appears in a new play, 
Change Alley, at the cosy Fourth Avenue 
theatre. Mr. Sothern is to be assisted in his 
efforts to entertain the public by Miss Vir- 
ginia Harned. 

The Bostonians revived that old-time 
favorite, Robin Hood, for the benefit of 
Manhattan Beach audiences Monday. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music— Nature. 

Auditorium, Olympia—Very Little Faust. 

Casino—8.15, Whirl of the Town 

Columbus Theatre, Harlem—8.15, The White 
Slave. 

Daly's 8.15, The Circus Girl. 

Empire—8.20, Never Again. 

Garrick—8.20, The Good Mr. Best. 

Grand Opera House—8, A Fight for Honor. 

Knick erbocker— One Round of Pleasure. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Proctor’s-—Variety. 

Casino Roof Garden— Vaudeville. 

Olympia Roof Garden— Vaudeville. 
w Manhattan Beach—Sousa’s concerts, Paine’s fire- 
works and Robin Hood. 

Koster and Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 

Madison Square Roof Garden-- Concerts, 

Eden Musée—Concert, cinematograph, waxworks, 
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RULES 





(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over goo 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 


office. 


954. Dress at a Day Wedding of 
Married Brother Who Gives Away 
His Sister. T., Pa.—My husband is 
very soon to take part in his sister's wedding 
—he being the one to give her away. Will 
you kindly tell me the correct details for his 
dress. The wedding is to be in the morning 
at church, He will, of course, wear a frock 
coat and I suppose gray striped trousers, but 
we want to know about the gloves, shoes, 
tie, and if he carries a hat. 

Should there be a uniformity in the dress 
of ushers, best man and groom ? 

In any day wedding the dress of the men 
participating, which includes him who gives 
the bride away, the best man, and groom and 
the ushers, are practically uniform. The 
dress of him who gives the bride away, is a 
frock coat, gray striped trousers, gray suéde 
gloves and white Ascot tie. He does not 
carry a hat, but leaves this in the vestibule of 
the church. The tie should have a hand- 
some pin. 


955. An Ambiguous Question. V. 
— Will you please again oblige one of your 
constant readers by informing me as to the 
correct finish of a man’s Prince Albert coat? 
A tailor in Boston tells me one thing, an- 
other tailor quite the opposite. So now will 
you please settle the question correctly and 
oblige as you have done before ? 

We do not understand what is meant by 
this question. The word “ finish’’ is en- 


tirely too indefinite. If you mean whether 
it should be with or without binding on the 
edges, the reply is that it is without binding. 
If by ‘*finish’*® you mean the lining, it 
should be silk lined ; or if by ‘finish *’ you 
mean the finish of the cloth, it should be 
rough vicuna, not smooth goods. 


956. Will the Hair Grow Again 
in the Case of its having been Burned 
off by Soda? J. Long Island.—Through a 
deplorable accident a beautiful collie was del- 
uged with laundry water containing strong 
soap suds and washing soda. Her sufferings 
were intense in spite of everything done to 
relieve her, A patch several inches in dimen- 
sion on her back is entirely denuded’ of hair 
and her appearance is most unsightly, Will 
the hair grow on this spot? 

Our advice is to call in the most skilled 
veterinarian obtainable. One of high rank 
says of your collie that if the skin has been 
destroyed the hair will not grow again but if 
the outer skin only has been affected and the 
hair follicles have not been destroyed the hair 
will grow again just as well as ever. Only an 
examination by an expert will reveal whether 
the skin has been destroyed or not. 


957. Specific Directions as to Men’s 
Dress Under Given Circumstances. 
L.-——Dress for men for business purposes and 
traveling is practically limited to two stand- 
ard cloths, from which there are variations 
accoiding to the personal fancy. The stand- 
ard business suit is blue serge, or a gray cloth 
such as the enclosed sample. You can find 
either of these cloths at any first-class tailors. 
Both of these cloths answer your description 
of being neat and tasty, and neither loud nor 
very extreme. They are, however, in no 
sense distinguished, but are perfectly safe 
cloths for any one who has a limited income 
and cannot afford to dress in a variety of 
suits, and they are suitable either for business 
or traveling. 

You should be careful in getting a serge, 
to get what is called clay serge, which is the 
standard serge, and regarded as the best in the 
market. It will keep its color, not grow 
shiny, and with a little more care will last 
three or four seasons, always looking well. 

Such a suit the Fifth Avenue tailors will 


ask you not less than $65 for, lined with: 


silk. 

As variations from these standard suitings, 
you have the entire range of fancy cloths in 
light browns and grays. It is impossible to 
give you information about these because it 
would be a matter of personal preference on 
your part, but in general the idea is to get 
things that are not very conspicuous, 

Either of these standard suits that we name 
should this season be made in a double-breasted 
coat, Almost all the coats this year are 
made double-breasted. The waistcoat can 
be made either double or single breasted, it 
being a matter of taste. There are about as 
many worn single as double-breasted, and the 
double-breasted waistcoat is very hot and 
looks cumbersome, and for that reason the 
preference is given to the single-breasted 
waistcoat. They are cut rather high in the 
neck, with a notched collar and five buttons. 

The coat should be cut rather loose. 

The best form in shoes is this year consid- 
ered the plain black calf-skin, low cut, not 
polished but always kept clean and black with 
a dead finish. They have to be continually 
kept in order or they do not look well at all. 
Next to this of course is a well made first- 
class russet shoe. The whole point of a 
russet shoe is to get it of a good bootmaker. 
There are no end of cheap shoes in the mar- 
ket, but we should recommend you to write 
Jantzen, Sixth Avenue about Fifteenth Street, 
New York, which address will reach him. 
He will make you a pair of low cut shoes in 
russet leather, from his regular lasts, for $6 
or $7. If you have them made to order he 
will charge you $11. 

In neck wear, you could have three or 
four Ascots made of light solid colors, blues, 
grays and pinks, and half a dozen string ties 
in very bright colors. You can get these by 
writing to Forsyth, 865 Broadway. The 
string ties are from 50 cents to $1 each, the 
piqué Ascots the same price. 

It is impossible to describe a straw hat. 

(Continued on page v) 
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yet so firm and durable. 


all Notion Departments. 


to a new one. 


NEW YORK. 





At all Dry Goods Stores, or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., 


FEDER’S BRUSH SKIRT PROTECTOR is NOT a brush, and it 
has been decided to emphasize this fact by the use of the 


additional distinctive trade-name, Pompadour. So please hereafter ask for 


FEDER’S POMPADOUR 
SKIRT PROTECTOR 


(Covered by United States and foreign patents) 


when you want the original, reliable, incomparable dress edge that is so soft and clean, and 


Feder’s Pompadour 


is the most attractive, most fashionable, and most refined finish in the world for the bottom of the skirt, 
an embellishment to any dress, and far superior to all 
braids, velveteens, leather, rubber, cords, etc. 
demonstrated success, and is recommended by almost 
It is easy to put on and just 
as easy to remove from a worn-out skirt and to put on 
It is almost indestructible. 

Important In buying Pompadour binding, take notice, for ycur pro- 


tection, that the name Feder’s is stamped on every yard. 


It is a 























M. JENKINS, 


297 Pifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 
BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 
WE HAVE THE LATEST THING OUT 
“ PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” 


Forms for Self-Measurement sent 
on application. 











JAENECKE BROS. & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN. 


NEW YORK. 
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“There is no better test of refinement 
than the perfume one uses ’ 


” MS Ut ue 





Leading Druggists and Department 
Stores are now selling 


MOUSON’S odes 
. VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


The acme of delicacy, retaining 
the true odor of the violet vt vt 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 
18-24 WASHINGTON PLACE, 


Laccctasmeicckisonnnneenenial 


U.S. WHOLESALE AGENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 
onnantiaannmniae 





Fair Women from 
Vogue 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
published in Vogue. 
of price, $7.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 








New Tork. 


HIGHEST AWARD 
W orld’s Columbian Exposition. 


E. TWYEFFORT 
MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
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253 Fifth Ave., 


(One door above 28th Si ) 
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If Columbias are not properly represented 
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Ike the poor, the housemaid problem is always with us. 
There is at present, as always, much current discussion 
of it, and as usual the contumacy of poor girls who, 

by the many thousands, refuse to enter domestic service is the 

subject of much exasperated criticism. Now and again some 
more patient and sympathetic writer offers an explanation—al- 
most a justification—of the girl’s attitude in the matter. One 
of these kindly critics has recently been airing his opinion in 
a Boston newspaper, averring that the stigma attached to house- 
work exercises the greatest deterrent influence—the truth of 
which opinion no one can gainsay. Few persons will, how- 
ever, regard with much hopefulness the critic's panacea. He 
thinks the problem would cease to be a problem if the public 
would change its estimate of the value and dignity of the 
homely arts of cooking, sewing, washing, dusting and sweep- 
ing. If public opinion would but regard house service as 
ranking with clerkships, for instance, this optimistic writer 
imagines that girls would no longer refuse to be housemaids. 


In a society where the trend of inventions and effort is 
ever in the direction of freeing the hands and the feet from the 
necessity of labor, it will hardly be possible to elevate personal 
service like that of domestic duties. That student and expo- 
nent of realism, W. D. Howells, made plain the degradation 
of personal service for hire in the case of his elevator-boy hero, 
who went up to Boston to engage in the battle of life. And 
no truer perception of a fundamental fact of social intercourse 
to-day was ever elaborated by novelist. 


In the household, as nowhere else, the lines of cast are 
drawn with cruel sharpness, and in the nature of things it must 
be so. So accustomed are we to the tacit acknowledgment of 
inferiority which stamps a servant's every act, that we fail 
utterly to realize the self-abasement required of them, and 
how impossible it is for even the poor girl born in this country 
and bred in our public schools to voluntary assume such social 
degradation—for it amounts to that.”’ 


There can be no equality between the kitchen and the 
drawing room, even assuming that superior young women 
could be persuaded to enter domestic service. The very nature 
of the work precludes anything of the kind, and it is as futile 
to expect or hope that the native-born girl will become a 
servant, as it would be to expect the American-born youth to 
become a cook ora valet. By the way, why do those who 
grieve so over the unemployed among men never suggest the 
establishment of training schvols for men in the line of domestic 
service? Is it not because the effort would be useless, as the 
men would scorn to become servants? Close the public 
schools and shut the libraries, remand girls to pleasant ignor- 
ance and in the course of time perhaps a native servant-girl- 
class may develop. It certainly never will under the present 
educational possibilities and the stimulus of ambitious eager- 
ness to get ahead, which is characteristic of every class of this 
people. 
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LOVE IN IDLENESS 











HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


He half-low-cut bodice is being wel- 
comed by those who delight in change. 

The fiat having gone forth that the 

throat is to be unswathed, stocks and collars 
are being tossed aside and the coming autumn 
and winter promise a universal display of 
bared throats. Like every other fashion, it will 
be adopted by many to whom it is hideously 
unbecoming—those, for example, who will 
ignore the fact that age does wither the space be- 
tween chin and breast. A clever fashion writer 
once said, and said truly, that every inch taken 
from the neckband of a street costume de- 
tracted by so much from the dignity of the 
wearer. A half-low bodice when worn with 
a hat should be most carefully considered as 
to effect. However beautiful the neck, the 
owner's whole appearance will be unpleasingly 
affected if she wear a large hat with nothing at 
bust line or shoulder to balance the hat. The 
boa is universally becoming, as have been the 
ribbon bows and fine frills, worn at the back 
of the neck, because they balance the various 
structures, big and little, that women put on 
their heads. Indoors and hatléss the owner of a 
pretty throat can most becomingly display it. 


* 
* * 


Now that horses are passing away before 
the trolley and the cable, the bicycle and the 
horseless carriage, many horse-owners are 
learning for the first time that the use of sun- 
bonnets on horses has materially decreased the 
mortality among them in Europe. The 
horses must present a droll appearance with 
their faces peering out of their straw bonnets, 
their ears also being visible through holes 
made for the purpose. Before the horse be- 
comes quite extinct as a draught animal the 
sunbonnet might be used with advantage to 
lessen the misery of his remaining summers. 


* 
* * 


The passing of the horse, by the way, is 
very generally deplored ; however, no lover of 
animals will grieve over his ceasing to be. 
Nature was very cruel when she made horses. 
The victim ever of man’s ignorance, and until 
late years the victim also of his unchecked 
brutality, the victim also of his pleasurings 
and his gambling, the horse, denied the power 
possessed by other domestic animals—such as 
the cat and the dog—of voicing its anguish, 
has led a life of ghastly tragedy. Very occa- 
sionally from birth to death he has been well 
cared for. But the common lot of the, horse 
has been the tortured fate of any sensitive 
creature at the mercy of that most cruel of 
created things—mankind. The passing of 
the horse will very appreciably lessen the total 
of the world’s suffering. 


* 
* * 
Incessant baby-tending has caused another 


child to revolt. In this instance a girl of 
fourteen objected so much to continually air- 
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ing her baby step-relative that she left her 
house threatening suicide, and it was for a 
time feared that she had put her threat into 
execution. Almost every other class in the 
community has rebelled against oppression 
of one kind and another and none had better 
justification for it than those martyrs, the 
*¢ little mothers,” who are ruthlessly sacrificed 
to their parents’ criminal habit of bringing 
more children into the world than they can 
properly provide for. 


a*s 


The bicyclist and the motorman are both 
apparently objects of equal detestation on the 
part of certain classes in the community. If 
either has the misfortune to knock down a 
child great is the indignation of the parents 
and the on-lookers, however much the child 
may be to blame for the catastrophe. The 
fact that children take delight in deliberately 
running into the path of cars and wheels is 
ignored. A trip on a wheel or on a car 
through the city will reveal a dozen instances 
of children unattended by elders taking close 
chances in getting out of the way before they 
are run down. Not infrequently little imps 
will torment both motorman and rider by 
crossing and recrossing in front of the advance- 
ing vehicle. An indication of this unjust atti- 
tude of parents is an instance where the motor- 
man was clearly blameless. It was supplied by 
a father whose child while being led across the 
street suddenly broke away and dashed in 
front of a rapidly advancing cable car. The 
spectators gave up the child for lost but the mo- 
torman, by the quick exercise of presence of 
mind and great physical force succeeding in 
reducing his speed so much that the child was 
only thrown down and bruised instead of being 
mangled. It was admitted by on-lookers to 
have been a most miraculous escape from death 
and the motorman was warmly praised for the 
intelligence he displayed. Was the father 
among those who thanked him for saving the 
child from a frightful death? Oh, no! The 
father had the motorman arrested for knock- 
ing down the child! He was held as a mat- 
ter of form, but there was, of course, no case 
against him. 

Par 

Another exhibition of parental imbecility 
was supplied by a father whose little girl was 
carried to him in a wounded condition by a 
philanthropic bicyclist who found her lying in 
the road screaming with pain. The father 
refused to believe the wheelman’s statement 
that the little girl had been run down by a 
wheelman some distance ahead of him, and to 
his astonishment the kindhearted man found 
himself hailed before a magistrate to answer 
a charge of cruelty. The father admitted that 
he had not seen the accident nor did he know 
of anyone who had. The magistrate, of 
course, dismissed the complaint. The wheel- 
man whose kindly instincts had led him to 
rescue the little one from the roadway (where 
she was in peril of being run over), to ascer- 
tain where her home was and to carry her to it, 
had for his pains a tiresome experience in a 
policecourt. The moral of the foregoing inci- 
dent is, if you would avoid personal inconven- 
ience do not play the part of good samaritan 
to street children. If, as is to be hoped, you 
could not leave little ones to suffer unaided, 
brace yourself for some experience with the 
parents, ranging from personal assault to 
arrest. 
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There is no public matter in which New 
Yorkers take greater pride than in the marvel- 
ously clean appearance of the streets which un- 
der the administration of Colonel Waring have 
become a very by-word of neatness and sweet- 
ness. Not only are they more sightly but the 
low death rate, it is said, is largely the result 
of the thorough sweeping of the streets. But 
along comes that always disquieting person, 
the scientist, and avers that house dusting and 
street sweeping are menaces to the physical 
well-being of the community. He says that 
micro-organisms are the great producers of dis- 
ease; and dust, whichis the great carrier of 
micro-organisms, is always being poked up. Of 
the cleaning processes that go on in houses, it is 
claimed that the dust is agitated and displaced 
by the maid and set to floating in the air 
whence it descends upon the family breakfast 
and into the family mouth. The stirrings up 
of street dirt likewise scatter dust into the air, 
a little only of which is carried off in carts. 
This expert on dust and its gruesome possi- 
bilities claims ‘‘that dusting should be done 
with a damp cloth and carpets cleaned by a 
closed sweeper well filled with wet tea leaves.”” 
As for the streets, they should not be swept 
but flushed with water once or twice in twen- 
ty-four hours. 


a 
* * 


The Paris correspondent of lively Labou- 
chere paper does not envy Paris its projected 
universal exhibition in 1900. He prophesies 
among other dismal comings-to-pass that it 
will give to Paris a new vice—which he does 
not specify—and a new disease—which he 
does. As the exposition of 1889 spread in- 
fluenza throughout the world, so will that of 
1900 introduce the dreaded bubonic plague 
to the western nations, say this doleful writer. 


** x 

It is significant of a change in the way in 
which woman is regarded in this country that 
the daughter of a politician of note should 
have been considered by her parents too young 
to marry at twenty, they thinking that two 
or three years later would have been quite 
soon enough for her to assume the responsibili- 
ties of matrimony. A generation ago twenty 
was regarded quite a mature age for a bride 
and any parent who opposed the marriage of 
a girl of that age on the score of undue youth 
would have been regarded as most peculiar. 
This is one of the many matters in which the 
equality of the sexes is slowly developing. 
Young men of twenty and twenty-two are 
spoken of as boys and their undignified pranks 
excused on the score of their extreme youth. 
The farther away the race gets from the harem 
idea, i.e. the purely physical idea of woman, 
the less artificial disparity as to youngness and 
oldness will there be between the sexes. 


Pal 

Much stress was laid recently by Lord 
Charles Beresford on the advantages that 
would result if a royal residence were set up in 
Ireland, his contention being that it is because 
of the indifference of the present reigning 
family of Great Britain that Ireland is disaf- 
fected. Send over a princess or a prince to 
displace the Viceroy, an Irish affection and 
respect for British rule will result—as puerile a 
bit of reasoning as ever a pseudo statesman in- 
To imagine that such a simple 


(Continued on page 134) 
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(Continued from page 132) 
proceeding as having a court at Dublin pre- 
sided over by a member of the royal family, 
would appease Ireland's desire for equitable 
taxation and for liberty to develop her own 
resources, and for self-government, is to take 
a childishly superficial view of an acute situa- 
tion. 
*% 

A sad evidence of the over-supply and the 
hard lot of ministers of the gospel was given 
in the large number of applications recently 
for a vacant chaplaincy in the army. Three 
hundred ministers signified their desire to 
serve their country and themselves in that 
capacity. To what will the rejected two 
hundred and ninety-nine turn ? 





A STRIKE IN HIGH LIFE 


BY ALICE CALDWELL HAGAN 


T was rather late when, young Van Bibber 
dropped in on the Gibson Girl. He sank 
mechanically into the largest chair and 

gazed absently out of the window. He was 
conscious of a strange feeling of dejection, 
not attributable to any known cause, but more 
subtle. 

The door opened softly and the Gibson 
Girl entered. 

‘¢ You are very good to come,’’ she said 
hurriedly, ‘* but, as usual, I have an engage- 
ment. It is a middle page this week and 
takes all my time.”’ 

Van Bibber rose and stood by the fire, his 
arm resting on the mantel. 

‘¢Tell me truly,’’ he said, ‘‘aren’t you 
horribly tired of the whole business ?"’ 

She looked startled, then smiled. 

‘* Horribly !"’ she confessed. 

«« Well,’” said Van Bibber, ¢¢ let us cut for 
to-night and have a good long chat all to 
ourselves.”’ 

«« But,’’ she argued, ‘¢ what will that ball- 
room scene be without me ?’’ 

Van Bibber smiled down at her. 

‘© A bald affair, I fear,’’ he said, shame- 
lessly. 

The Gibson Girl threw her cape on a chair 
and began to pull off her long gloves. 

‘sMr. Van Bibber,’’ she said, earnestly, 
“you really do not know how I am imposed 
upon !"* 

He settled himself on the sofa at her side 
and looked sympathetic. 

‘¢ I really belong to the working class,’’ she 
continued. ‘¢ Just think what I have done in 
the past few years! I have been central 
figure at thousands of teas, receptions and 
balls. I have regularly attended the opera, 
the horse show, the roof garden. I have 
shopped on the avenue week days and gone 
to church on Sundays. I have driven in all 
sorts of traps, sailed, bathed and climbed. 
And now that I have begun to play golf and 
ride a wheel, I suppose I shall be killed out- 
right! ** 

‘«But then,’’ said Van Bibber, ‘* you 
had rather a smooth time in London last sea- 
son.”” 

*«©Oh, yes, in a way,’ she said, ‘¢ but 
think how I worked there. It was something 
terrific ! Then I didn’t like my gowns ; it is 
perfectly atrocious to have to wear things that 
do not become you. Mr. Gibson might 
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have some consideration for my taste in the 
matter.”” 

** You have had a hard time,’’ said young 
Van Bibber meditatively. “ But there are 
others. Don’t you think I have served my 
term? I was dragged through two volumes, 
and made to do all sorts of insane things to 
slow music. I had to pose as ideal to every 
sentimental girl in christendom. Every time 
Dick Davis writes a new story, I tremble with 
apprehension. I have about made up my 
mind to cut the whole thing.”’ 

The Gibson girl looked intensely interested 
and leaned toward him. 

** You see,”’ he went on, “I was furious 
about that affair with the swanboat, to say 
nothing of my experiment in economy. A 
man hates to be made ridiculous. Besides I 
have had to hob-nob with all sorts of men— 
Hefty Burke, that disreputable Mr. Reagan, 
the Goodwood Plunger and 4 

‘*But,’’ interrupted the girl, smiling, 
“‘there were Eleanor Cuyler and the Other 
Woman !”’ 

** To be sure,’ he acknowledged, flushing 
slightly. 

The Gibson Girl tactfully changed the 
subject. ‘* Have you seen any of the Wen- 
zell girls lately ?*” 

Van Bibber whistled softly. ‘Well I 
should say I have. Aren't they stunning?”’ 

The Gibson Girl shrugged her shoulders. 
‘*Oh, yes," she said, disdainfully, ‘¢ Mr. 
Wenzell takes untold trouble to get the best 
effects in their satin gowns. But don’t you 
think they depend a trifle too much on back- 
ground?”” 

*¢ Yes,”’ said Van Bibber, ‘*but you must 
consider that everything is in the background 
where you are concerned.”” 

“ Dear old Van,”’ she said, impulsively, «I 
wish you did not talk that way to all the 
girls !*° 

He smiled quizzically. ‘*Well, you can’t 
lecture,”’ he said, ‘*you have frivoled with 
half of London and all of New York. Do 
you remember The Last Night of Summer and 
that other little Good-bye scene? *’ 

**Don’t talk shop,”’ she begged ; ‘*I am 
utterly weary of sitting on picturesque bits of 
sea shore with tragic youths, gazing off into 
space.” 

Van Bibber took her hand in one of his, 
and closed his other firmly over it. He did 
not speak for a moment, but sat looking at her 
with a new light in his eyes. 

«¢ We have done our duty, dear,” he said 
gently. ‘* We have served the public faithfully 
formany years. You have been everything 
from a ballet girl to a poster. You have 
adorned picture frames, and been copied by 
amateurs until your father himself could not 
recognize you. I, too, have been subjected 
to untold humiliation. I blush to tell you that 
at present I am advertising a brand of cigar- 
ettes. Let us organize a union and strike, 
not for higher wages, but *for a pension. 
I have loved you ever since Dick Davis 
and Dana Gibson introduced us. Will you 
be my 

«¢ A telegram, Miss,”’ said the butler. 

The Gibson Girl read it, and handed it to 
Van Bibber. ‘* Please report at once at 
Sherry’s—Evening dress,”’ it ran. 

Van Bibber looked at the butler. “ Wire 
them,"” he said, coolly, “that the young lady 
has a previous engagement. Sign, Van 
Bibber.”” 








. 
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EASTER SUNDAY 


He had gotten home the night before from 

a long Lenten visit in New York, and 

she closed the door behind her and went 

down the stone steps on her way to church, 

she thought that certainly there was no fairer 

spot in all the world than Washington on this 
beautiful Easter Sunday. 

Up in her room that morning she had read 
for the tenth time a letter she had received by 
special delivery the day previous in New 
York, just before she had started to the station. 
It had said : 


**Roses are for love, violets for hope, and 
lilies for patience. May my Easter greeting 
be a rose ?”” 

Yours, 
R, F.”" 


The flowers had not yet come, and she 
waited as long as she dared forthem. Before 
leaving the house, her small sister had said to 
her : a 

‘*Oh, Mollie, aren’t you going to wear 
that pretty new gray gown?”’ 

*¢ Why dearie, doesn’t this one look all 
right ?*” 

‘* Yes, of course, I always like you in that 
blue one, but I thought you had to wear new 
clothes on Easter. Oh, sister, look! that mes- 
senger boy is coming here with that huge box 
of flowers. I know they are for you."’ And 
seizing Mollie’s hand, she dragged her to the 
front door, and flung it open, much to the 
secret disapproval of James, whose dignity did 
not permit him to hurry in response to the 
bell. 

‘¢It is for you, of course. 
sign the book. 
them?*’ 

Mollie blushed and read the card, which 
caused her to become redder than the roses 
themselves. 

«¢ May I see the card, Mollie? Oh! Mr. 
Ferris—Mr. Richard Ferris. He is that great 
hig tall blond man with the lovely teeth, 
isn’t he? I didn’t know you knew him very 
well. He has only called here a few times”’ 
—with all the shrewdness of an adoring small 
girl for her sister’s admirers, 

Mollie smiled as she fastened a bunch of 
violets in her coat and put several sprays of 
lilies-of-the-valley in her prayer-book. 

**I must hurry, Grace, or I'll be late. 
Will you put the flowers in a cool place for 
me until I come home ?"* 

«* Yes; but, Mollie, I want to know why 
Mr. Ferris ——-” 

The door closed gently, and as Mollie 
Mayo went down the step, no wonder she 
thought the day perfect. 

She was a popular girl in Washington, as 
her walk down Connecticut Avenue testified, 
with its many bows and ‘* So-glad-to-see-you- 
homes.”” Everyone seemed happy and almost 
all inclined churchward ; some of the diplo- 
mats, even, were on their way, generally in 
tow of some pretty girl and her mother. 

Glancing across the street, she saw the 
President walking to church, taking his hat 
off constantly to his acquaintances and to 
those who bared their heads to the chief 
executive. 

After a murmured ‘*Good morning, Mr. 
President,"’ and an answering bow to his 
daughter's bright nod, Mollie hurried on. She 
was as happy as that robin cocking his eye at 
her in the tulip bed in Farragut Square. What 
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girl wouldn’t be? She knew who would be 
at church, and, besides, she had a healthy 
girl’s pleasure in her own delightful social 
surroundings and popularity. 

As she made her way through the crowd 
waiting at the back of the church, to her seat, 
she looked involuntarily towards the left aisle 
to see if a certain well groomed blond head 
was visible. No—but yes! Up comes the 
blond head from arranging a foot-stool for 
his mother, but too late to catch the glance of 
the brown eyes or to see the color of the flow- 
ers in her coat. He had come to church early 
that he might surely read the message of the 
flowers as she came in and, in some measure, 
to be prepared for the walk home. And now he 
did not even know whether his special delivery 
letter had reached her before she left New 
York the day previous. 

What on earth could have induced her 
father to take that pew by the pillar, anyway ? 
He could only see a blue shoulder and catch a 
glimpse of fair hair, immovable in devout still- 
ness. 

** Of course she knows what I think and 
what she thinks, and it is easy for her to keep 
still. I know what I want but I haven't the 
slightest idea what I think ! °° 

An impatient wriggle and a volcanic sigh 
brought a reproachful uplifting of his mother’s 
still beautiful eyebrows, which caused him to 
hastily turn the leaves of his prayer book. No 
wonder his mother thought his face unusually 
flushed, for in fixing his eyes upon the page 
they encountered these words from the mar- 
riage service: ‘* Those whom God hath 
joined together let no.man put asunder.”’ 

The book fell to the floor with a bang, but 
the noise was covered by the silken rustle of 
the congregation settling to its knees. 

At last the service was at an end and the 
congregation drifted slowly out of the church. 
Dick got his mother out as quickly as was 
allowable on Sunday, and Easter Sunday at 
that, tucked her safely into her carriage and 
turned round just as Miss Mayo came out of 
the door. 

She glanced down a moment before descend- 
ing the steps and Dick saw the violets, and he 
knew he could at least walk home with her ; 
but the liliestold him he must be patient. Not 
a sign of the red rose he so wished for! He 
squared his splendid young shoulders and 
pushed his way through the crowd to her side. 

*¢ How do you do, Mr. Ferris? Yes, I got 
home last night. Isn’t this the most perfect 
day? I must thank you for the flowers ; they 
are lovely, and the family went wild over 
them.”* 

Mollie looked up in the most innocent way 
in the world, but met an expression which made 
her flush and catch her breath. She went on : 

‘*Your friends in New York sent all 
kinds of messages to you, and hoped you 
would be over soon, and I did so enjoy the 
books you sent me ; it was so kind———"* 

‘* Never mind thanking me for them, Miss 
Mayo. Come, will you walk home out Six- 
teenth Street way? It is so much quieter and 
I want to talk to you.” 

*¢ Oh, I want to see all my friends. Just 
fancy !| I’ve been away five weeks !"” 

‘¢ Please do, Miss Mayo ; you might grant 
me that much,*’ with a significant glance at 
the lilies in her hand. 

‘<I do not see why you should say that, 
Mr. Ferris, for I think I am the living embod- 
iment of generosity.”’ 


VOGUE 


‘© You are the living embodiment of loveli- 
ness and sweetness and flirtatiousness. No, 
you need not look so injured, for you know it 
is so. But I do not want to talk about that ; 
I have something very serious to ask you.”” 

‘* The accusation you made against me of 
being a flirt is quite as serious a question as I 
care to consider just now.”” 








**I do not think so; there is a vast distinc- 
tion, in my mind.” 

‘“*T am afraid you think me a flirt, anyway. 
Now, Mr. Ferris, please cite me a case. You 
notice I use legal terms for your benefit.” 

** Yes, Ithink you would make an adorable 


lawyer's wife,so, dear Miss Mayo, won't 
“« How rude of you, Mr. Ferris, not to do 





MOLLIE MAYO WAS A POPULAR GIRL IN WASHINGTON——EASTER SUNDAY 


‘* But I want to know——"’ 

«“ But I want to know what you meant by 
calling me a flirt !”” 

*¢ Excuse me, Miss Mayo. I did not say 
you were a flirt. I simply said you were 
flirtatious.”” 

‘¢Well that amounts to the same thing, 
does it not?”” 
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as I ask you, and tell me when you consider 
that I flirted.’” 

‘«¢ Won't you listen to me first, Miss Mayo?"" 

**Oh look, Mr. Ferris, is that the wife of 
the Chinese minister driving with him? ** 

** Yes, I believe so.”” 

‘* How fine! This is the first woman that 

(Continued on page 138) 
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(Continued from page 135) 
has appeared in public from the Chinese Lega- 
tion. We American women are teaching our 
foreign sisters how to live.”” 

‘*Miss Mayo, did you get a special de- 
livery letter from me before you left New 
York?”’ 

«« Last Sunday—as you doubtless remember 
—I had two, then during the week in 

«“ Yes, I know, but did you get one yester- 
day morning?”’ 

«* Yes—oh, how do you do, Mrs. Crane? 
Yes, I got home last night. You know Mr. 
Ferris, I'm sure. We will see you home, 
aren't you glad?”’ 

Mollie smiled effusively and Mrs. Crane was 
quite bewildered at the warmth of this gener- 
ally so exclusive young woman. 

Dick walked along gnawing his blond lip, 
where had been so fine a mustache until at 
Christmas, when he had overheard Mollie say 
that she ‘* adored smooth faces.”” 

No wonder he felt abused now ; Mollie's 
own house was but a block from that of Mrs. 
Crane. 

As they bade her good-by at her imposing 
front door, Mollie turned her radiant face to 
Dick. 

«¢ What is the matter, Mr. Ferris? You 
seem pensive. I know Mrs. Crane is your 
béte noir. But aren't the tulips on her terrace 
lovely ?”” 

«¢ Miss Mayo, do you think you are behav- 
ing very nicely to me? You know I have 
something to say to you and you will not let 
me speak.” 

‘¢ Well, I would keep still and let you talk 
but here we are at home. Won't you come in?”’ 

‘‘NoI thank you. I'm afraid you would 
not find me a very jolly companion.”’ 

He turned to go. 

Just as the door was opened Mollie, flushing 
a little, called softly after him : 

««Oh, Mr.—Dick! I'll have tea in the 
library at five o'clock and I'll wear a red 
rose.”” Florence Miller Arrick. 








CULLED HERE AND THERE 


THE ORIGIN OF A PRETTY CUSTOM 


He fashion of silver weddings dates back 

I to the reign of Hugues Capet, who 
became King of France in 987. 

Once as Hugues was arranging his uncle's 
affairs, he found on one of the estates a servant 
who had grown gray in the service of his 
relative. He had been’ such a friend of his 
master’s that he was almost looked upon as one 
of the family. On the farm with this old man 
was also a serving-woman, who was as old as 
he, and also unmarried, and who had been the 
most devoted and hard-working of the women 
servants of the king’s uncle. When the king 
heard these praises of the two, he ordered 
them to be brought before him, and said to 
the woman: ‘* Your service is great, greater 
than this man’s, whose services were great 
enough, for the woman always finds work and 
obedience harder than a man, and therefore I 
will give you a reward. At your age I know 
of none better than a dowry and a husband. 
The dowry is here—this farm from this time 
forth belongs to you. If this man who has 
worked with you five-and-twenty years is will- 
ing to marry you, then the husband is ready.”” 
‘Your Majesty,”’ stuttered the old peasant, 
confusedly, ** how is it possible that we should 


VOGUE 


marry, having already silver hairs?*’ ‘* Then 
it shall be a silver wedding,’’ answered the 
king, ‘*and here I give you a wedding ring,”” 
drawing a costly ring ornamented with precious 
stones trom his finger, and placing the hands 
of the thankful old people together. This oc- 
currence soon became known all over France, 
and raised such enthusiasm that it became a 
fashion after a twenty-five years’ marriage to 
celebrate a silver wedding. 


A DOUBTFUL BLESSING 


The ex-Empress Charlotte, widow of the 
Emperor Maximilian, is now in her fifty- 
seventh year. Thirty years ago she entered 
Mexico as a beautiful bride, but in less than 
three years became an uncrowned exiled widow 
and, as a result of her sorrows, lost her reason. 
She is now so much improved that her phy- 
sicians believe that to revisit the scenes of 
early days would gather together and reunite 
the broken threads of her cloudy brain. As 
the Mexican people bear her no ill will, the 
Austrian Prince Keventhuller, who has 
sounded the government in relation to this con- 
templated journey, has received a favorable 
reply, and the unfortunate lady, still under 
the delusion that she is empress, will no 
doubt soon set out for Mexico. 





THE ART INTEREST 


THE MUSEUM IN ENGLAND AND IN FRANCE 


He Parisians, who, when in a self-criti- 
cal mood, acknowledge their indebt- 
edness to their English neighbors with 

surprising frankness, have recently awakened 
to the very great difference between their own 
mental attitude concerning art museums and 
that of their rivals across the Channel. The 
practical Englishman considers the museum 
as a sort of supplement to the school, and 
sends his artist and artisan there to complete 
their educations; the Frenchman, as one of 
them said recently, testifies to the museum 
that respectful esteem which is appropriate for 
an institution without direct utility, and rather 
resents the copyists in the Louvre as tending 
to distract his meditations and to trouble the 
majesty of the place. This, though as far 
back as 1855—ten years before the use of gas 
permitted the South Kensington to open its 
galleries in the evenings—M. le Comte de 
Laborde urged the opening of the Louvre and 
other public galleries to the general public 
after working hours. Now, however, the 
Musée du soir (so called to avoid the morti- 
fying designation of **the French South Ken- 
sington,’’ it is said) is to be opened ‘to 
bring together art and the multitude, to bring, 
little by little, under the influence of the 
higher human development the masses held 
in tutelage, left to one side, victims of the 
social fatality of hopeless labor.*’ It was at 
first proposed to establish this new educa- 
tional institute on the Hétel de Ville, but the 
Salle Saint-Jean, the only one suitable for the 
purpose in that building, could not be per- 
manently secured, and it is now thought 
probable that it will be opened in the more 
appropriate vicinity of the marché du Temple. 
It is also proposed to break away from the 
usual dependence upon official initiative and 
rely more exclusively upon private support. 


CHANGE IN TASTE 


The viscissitudes of an artist’s fortunes by 
no means end with his life. Less than any 
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other man, perhaps not even the poet, can he 
console himself in his last moments with the 
soothing reflection that his hardly wor venison 
is secured. It may be only a few or it may 
be many generations when both the increasing 
popular impulse and the critical task may 
conspire to destroy it. The recent sale of 
Sir John Pender’s famous collection of pic- 
tures in London shared a remarkable depreci- 
ation in the value of some of the works of 
those British masters who stood the highest in 
their generation—a Sleeping Beauty, by 
Maclise, which cost thirty years ago 895 
guineas, bringing only 96; a Gleaner, by 
Firth, falling from 700 guineas to 85; a 
Rizzio Murder, by E M. Ward, from 500 
guineas to 38, etc. Even an important ex- 
ample of Troyon showed a depreciation of 
1,200 guineas. On the other hand, the 


three Turners had increased enormously in 
money value ; and among the other painters 
whose shades, hovering about the auctioneer’s 
head, saw with ghostly satisfaction their can- 
vases mounting greatly in value (with much 
less reason) were Landseer, J. E. Millais and 
Philip. 








DRESS ECHOES OF THE DEVONSHIRE BALL—-THE 
ACCENT OF BLACK—-A MODISH GRAY 
LINON COSTUME—GRACE AND ELE- 
GANCE OF CREPE DE CHINE— 
LINGERIE WRAPS 


SOME NOTABLE FANCY DRESS COSTUMES 


He two great balls of the year—the 
Bradley-Martin’s and the Duchess of 
Devonshire’s—both prove how suc- 

cessful is the American woman in her enter- 
tainments, and how well she understands the 
art of dress. The London ball was undoubt- 
edly the result of suggestion from the New 
York one, and afforded ocular demonstration 
that in accuracy of historical costuming and 
brilliant splendor of jewels, American women 
were not outdone even by royalties. Of 
course, this was a burning satisfaction to those 
who, being pitted against the Vere de Veres of 
the English aristocracy, held their own, and 
will always bring its solace for years to come. 
We have all read of the American women 
present, how they were admired and praised to 
the skies, what their costumes were, and with 
what grace they wore them. But the details 
of several of those costumes were omitted, or 
else they were scantily given ; therefore the 
mention of a few worn by well-known Ameri- 
cans will be found interesting. The Duchess 
of Manchester was a dream of loveliness in a 
Louis XIII costume, a gown of white satin, 
the bodice high with a crenelated basque. A 
demi-traine skirt of white satin opened over a 
tablier of white Renaissance velvet studded 
profusely with diamonds, the sides of the satin 
skirt exquisitely embroidered with pearls repre- 
senting bouquets of flowers. Large white vel- 
vet sleeves were slashed to show the white satin 
beneath, and these openings were bordered 
with capes of pearls. From the elbow down 
the sleeves were of black satin wrought in 
pearls also. A black satin girdle encircled 
the waist, and this was also twined with lovely 
pearls. Her Grace had her hair dressed low, 
with clusters of loose curls at the side, while 
the hair in the back drooping gracefully was 


(Continued on page 140) 
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(Continued from page 138) 
elaborately trimmed with rare jewels. The 
corsage jewels were of great spleudor. 

Miss Emily Yznaga, sister of the Duchess 
of Manchester, was most fascinately costumed 
in the Henri 11 period, costume Mignonne. 
Miss Yznaga’s piquante Spanish type of beauty 
never showed to more advantage than in this 
white satin gown with its round skirt, the 
corsage décolleté, square in the neck, and stif- 
fened in front with boards, and with a fall of 
lace around the décolletage. Over the bodice 
fell a foppish little mantle of peach-pink velvet 
embroidered in silver, and lined throughout 
with pale blue satin, which was coquettishly 
fastened on the left shoulder. Worn on the 
head was a Henri 111 black velvet hat, having 
a panache of white ostrich plumes. 

Mrs. Ogden Goelet’s costume de Phébé 
was a marvelous creation. A skirt of sky- 
blue satin, with long sweeping train, had cloud 
effects wrought upon it in gray satin em- 
broidered artistically with gray chenille, while 
the front of the skirt was a mass of golden 
spangles. A pointed bodice, designed with 
gray clouding and golden embroidery, was 
draped with dark blue tulle starred with brilliant 
silver. Floating in the back to the very bot- 
tom of the train was an immense dark tulle 
veil embroidered in black stars edged with 
silver, the veil bordered by black tulle also 
edged with silver. A large dark blue picture 
hat, turned back in front and caught by an 
immense diamond crescent, carried out the 
poetic idea embodied so beautifully in this 
lovely costume. 


WHAT A TOUCH OF BLACK WILL DO 


There is nothing which gives such an air of 
smartness to any gown as the modish touch 
of black which the best makers study out with 
such success. We repeat this over and over, 
for the pretty gowns and newest gowns are 
constantly accenting it. Last Sunday in an ad- 
joining pew the lovely Mrs. D was wear- 
ing a pale silvery gray linon built over white 
silk ; the skirt in the finest of plaiting was 
attached to a yoke, glove-fitting and headed 
by a gathered linon ruching. The round 
bodice, plaited also, opened slightly toward 
the left, while the neck was open to the bust 
and had two large shawl revers of white satin 
covered with a yellowish guipure lace, the 
high collar also lined with satin covered with 
guipure. A gusset was cut out of the linon 
bodice directly in front, between the bust line 
and belt, and a black satin panel inserted. A 
black satin chemisette, further accentuated by 
a black satin belt, contributed the smartest 
possible touches. The bodice was fastened 
by two carved pearl buttons to the left of the 
gusset filled in with black satin. Linon 
sleeves frilled above the elbow in six or eight 
rows of tuck puckerings had puffs above, and 
over these puffs a straight epaulette with nar- 
row ruffle on the edge. The wrists were 
long and slit on the inside seam, leaving 
straight corners. In charming taste was a 
pale gray straw hat with its rim bound with 
black velvet and a scarf of black velvet around 
the crown, while on both sides of the crown 
were bunches of pink roses without foliage 
and back of them two black paradise plumes 
curling outwardly in soft fleecy swirls. 





COSTUME OF WHITE CREPE DE CHINE 


Crépe de chine never fails in its grace and 
elegance, and where the wearer has both qual- 
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ities within herself the material acts like the 
accompaniment of an instrument to a beautiful 
voice—it enhances it. Such was the effect of a 
white crépe de chine visiting gown, the skirt 
trimmed with three distinct groups of white 
satin ribbon an inch and a half wide, and these 
groups combined in three rows each, the rib- 
bon gathered on one edge forming narrow ruf- 
fles. It is needless to say the skirt was hung 
separately over white taffeta, and fitted about 
the hips without a wrinkle. The bodice 
matching the skirt was rather an odd guimpe 
model—something of a gathered bib back and 
front, with open sides and incrusted with 
Alengon around the half-low neck on the 
sides, and more elaborately in two vertical 
front lines, and fastening on the shoulders. 
The under bodice was high, fitting the lines 
of the figure, and of white gauze in half-inch 
tucks turned downwards, with neck band to 
match, and plaitings of the gauze in the 
back tapering to the ears. Crépe de chine 
sleeves shirred to the arm all their length, with 
a puff at the top, and a double plaited frill of 
gauze placed as epaulette above, with wrist 
frills to match. White silk straw hat, with 
white plumes curling around the crown—one 
over the left brim quite low, and a bunch 
towards the back on the left side, with a white 
paradise plume curling towards the right over 
the crown. A white silk belt in folds com- 
pletes the charm of this all-white toilette. 


YELLOW BATISTE COSTUME 


Batiste gowns with parasols to match have 
the most enchantingly light, airy effect, and on 
very warm days they crowd the club and Ca- 
sino. No gown of this kind is anything with- 
out some lovely inlettings of lace, and where 
one sees a half-dozen beauties it is not so easy 
to make a choice. Yet one in straw-color 
was irresistible and enviable. It was built over 
taffeta of the same shade, the skirt full, hang- 
ing as all thin materials do—separately. A 
few inches above the bottom, at certain dis- 
tances apart, were rosaceous designs in real ap- 
pliqué lace, quite large, transparently set in. 
The skirt was gathered around the waist so 
that it fell in easy folds at the sides and in 
front. Its bodice was a full blouse—a Gari- 
baldi—which hung over the black satin belt a 
good inch. Both on the front and back of 
this blouse were double squares of appliqué 
lace reaching from shoulder to bust, transpar- 
ently inset. The neck in the back was well 
cut out, turning into a point in front, and 
trimmed with a doubie plissé of yellow mousse- 
line de soie tomatch. Under this plissé ruffle 
at each shoulder seam were smart black satin 
bows, the effect of which gave a decided dis- 
tinction and finish to the charming bodice. 
Shirred batiste sleeves with pretty top draper- 
ies, and the wrists trimmed with several plissés 
of mousseline de soie. The batiste parasol had 
a pale Nile-green silk foundation, a double row 
of batiste plissé ruffles bordering the edge, with 
crystal handle to a pale green enamel stick. 


WHITE LAWN WRAPS AND WHITE BODICES 


Quite the latest summer evening wraps, 
French novelties, are the lingerie kind, that 
is, they are built of sheerest lawn and laces, 
consequently come under lingerie classification. 
Lace insertions, lace applications, and in- 
crustations of all kinds, are mingled with puffs, 
shirrings, and fancy tucking. Prevailing 
models are the fichu, collarettes, and collet, or 
cape, and the linings are of taffeta in pale col- 
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ors. Exquisitely dainty, they prove quite 
warm enough for piazzas or sitting near open 
windows, and are enchantingly becoming. 
Then, too, they can be sent off and done up 
like new—another great advantage, for beauty 
is always linked with freshness. 

New, too, are the thin white muslins and 
fancy batistes for forenoon waists, worn over 
colored silks or lawns, usually cravated 
iu black satin, that is not obligatory, of 
course, but quite the style. These waists and 
the lingerie wraps are seen at French watering 
places, where all that is chic to wear is to be 
met, and smart French society is gathered for 
the season to disport it. 


WO ga gi gg gl gn god glo lod glad bod 
wy AS SEEN BY HIM Vy 
“ee vy 
N these days we would not dream of es- 
I timating a man’s bank account by the 
apparel that he wears. In olden days 
the clothing proclaimed the man. There were 
laws that prevented the lower classes from 
wearing certain apparel that was designed for 
the use of the upper classes. This made caste 
in clothing distinctive. Society was divided 
on an apparel basis. To-day one generally 
find the wealthiest and the best-born in the 
plainest costumes. It is the lowly-born who 
love to revel in emphasized attire. The gam- 
bler with his thousand-dollar solitaire cannot 
mingle in the society of the gentleman the 
contents of whose jewel case did not cost one 
hundred dollars ; and yet there are many men 
of good education who think that it is necessary 
to dress expensively in order to get into good 
society. It seems peculiar that they cannot 
understand that it is not a matter of expensive 
dress. It is hard to tell them that they were, 
unfortunately, the children of their parents. 

With a vogue like the existing one, man 
has simply to watch the little changes that are 
made at the advent of each season. These 
changes are never radical. As sure as an in- 
novation is strikingly noticeable it becomes a 
rage, and once a thing becomes a rage it be- 
comes unfashionable. You will find in the 
new collars and cravats evidences that will 
lead you to believe in the stability of the 
vogue, and the very slow process by which 
one styles merges into its successor. 

We had been wearing high-banded turn- 
down collars for some time before the solid 
front high bander came in ; now all the cor- 
rect collars of their type have solid or lap-over 
fronts. The rounded corners on the points of 
the collars succeeded the square corners. The 
best model of the high bander is a 2 3/ inch in- 
ner band folding over in front, with 23 inches 
outer band, with little front spacing and 
rounded tips. This collar can be worn with 
a tie perfectly. In standing collars we have 
seen the lap-front stander succeed the poke, 
and now we see the wing collars coming in 
again. All this is evolution. We just glide 
from one thing to another. 

In cravats we have come from the large and 
broad styles to the wee bow or the narrow 
four-in-hand, and we have given the cotton 
stuffs the most liberal attention. In short, we 
have been drawing the little femininities out 
of our neck wear. We want rugged manly 
stuffs, and we want shapes that tie tight. 
The fluffy cravat. and the daintily turned 
collar have been replaced by the aggressive 




















combination of stout looking collar and tightly 
tied cravat. 

The plaited shirt and the printed shirt have 
been replaced by the plain bosom shirts of 
white or of woven colored fabrics. 

In suitings rugged homespuns and cheviots 
and vicunas have replaced smooth finished 
cloths. In shoes, in gloves and in sticks we 
find that the rugged and the simple has re- 
placed the frail and gaudy. We must dress 
asmen. This is an age of athletics. Man 
must be rugged. He must be accomplished 
in all the sports. He must ride, drive, shoot, 
play tennis and golf, and sail his own boat. 
He must not be afraid of anything, for if he is 
backward his athletic sister will show him the 
way, and our costume bespeaks the spirit of 


the times. It is only the grocery boy or the 
country lad who wears the lavender Tecks 
and the light blue suits. He is the same 


white-faced, inanimate being that the city clerk 
is. He does not know the pleasures that 
demand rugged health. It would be unin- 
durable for him to wear the heavy attire that 
the athletic man wears. He would be lost in 
it. But the line can betraced. You can see 
by my rambling remarks that I have tried to 
impress you with the distinctive character of 
gentle attire—that is, the attire of the man of 
the leisure world. 


A GREEN CHRISTMAS 
BY DOROTHY SINCLAIR 


T was a green Christmas—a gloomy, 
dreary day, as far as the weather was 
concerned ; for the rain, which would 

not turn to snow, beat ceaselessly against the 
windows, and the wind shook the long gaunt 
arms of leafless trees mercilessly with its giant 
force. It wailed, and moaned and screeched, 
like a woman in distress, and he who sat in 
his study listened and knit his brows at the 
storm without and within. 

A fierce storm of discontent that had been 
gathering through the years was raging in 
heart and soul. He leaned back in the easy 
chair and closed his eyes to think. It wasa 
habit of his, he was a profound thinker and a 
dreamer. 

To shut his eyes was to shut out his sur- 
roundings, pleasant enough withal—that is, 
comfortable and rich, but not the cosy scene 
he had pictured so many times that it seemed 
almost real, and which yet mocked him with 
its unreatity. 

He stirred restlessly. The door knob 
turned, the door was flung open and a woman 
entered—a large woman with an impetuous 
air. He looked up and the line deepened in 
his forehead; there was no welcome in his 
manner. As for her she looked indifferent, 
as if she expected none. One could tell at a 
glance that they were married, unhappily 
married. 

*¢ What do you intend to do about that 
bill?** she asked in a petulant tone. 

** How does that concern you?*” he an- 
swered. ‘** Twas a welcome Christmas gift, 
a bill of that amount, and the fellow must 
have taken fiendish delight in mailing it so 
that it would reach us to-day, Christmas day ! 
What a mess of rubbish has been sung and 
written about Christmas! I cannot remember 
a happy Christmas, or a merry one."* 

« Any other man,” she said, “‘with your 
talents and advantages would have left poverty 
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and care and worry behind him years ago. 
You've let so much money slip through your 
fingers ; you’ve been so easy-going, so free- 
handed. You've helped every pauper who 
has crossed your path, and the result is that 
now you're getting old.”’ 

‘We're getting old,’ he interrupted, sar- 
castically. 

‘* We are no better off than on the day we 
were married.”" 

‘« Infinitely worse off,’’ he said ; ‘* but you 
had an errand—you never come here without 
an errand. What is it now ?"’ 

“I never come here,”’ she said, ‘* because 
you gave me to understand years ago that I 
was not welcome in your study."’ 

His lip curled. Sentiment had died a slow 
death, but a sure one. In the early years of 
wedded life, ere the infatuation that had 
enslaved him had faded before the exactions 
of a jealous and tyrannical nature, he had 
been prepared to go through life as her ten- 
der, loving and considerate husband. She 
wanted a slave to her caprices; he would be 
and had been a free man. 

‘<I want fifty dollars,*’ she said in a hard, 
dry voice. 

His answer was to put his hand into his 
pocket and throw the bills on the table at 
which he sat. 

Before she reached the door he said : 

«« Remember, please, when you cast up the 
accounts, that some of the paupers I have 
helped—no, I will not say it. God knows 
they needed it, and I was glad to help 
them !"" 

**It has been an awful drain on you,”’ she 
said, turning quickly and looking back, with 
a grateful look in her black eyes. ‘I should 
be the last one on earth to reproach you, for 
it is my poor relatives that have always hung 
like a millstone about your neck. You've 
been generous always. I forget sometimes 
how much I owe you !"” 

**Let by-gones be by-gones,’’ he said, 
wearily. ‘*I don’t want any thanks or grati- 
tude ; my life has been a failure—I know it as 
well as you know it.”” 

She went out, and he continued the train of 
thought that her entrance had interrupted. 
He, a man of exceptional talent—why had one 
so well equipped been handicapped in the race 
for wealth? He held a high place in the lit- 
erary world, and commanded a liberal money 
return for his professional services ; his articles 
were read and admired; he stood head and 
shoulders above the throng that crowded before 
the public and demanded recognition. To- 
day a dozen invitations had come to him to 
grace as many boards at the season’s gather- 
ing. He had refused them all. The weight 
of years, the weight of unrealized longings op- 
pressed and disheartened him. He could not 
rejoice ; he would make no pretence at it. 

*«Strange,"’ he said to himself, ‘*that I 
dreamed of her all night and have thought of 
her all day! It is almost a year since she de- 
serted me because—because, she said, she 
could not trust herself with me longer, and no 
one knows that the happiest years of my life 
were those passed in her companionship in 
those dingy offices where we earned our living 
together. What a frank, fearless little woman 
she was, with such ridiculous ideas of inde- 
pendence, and fear of being under obligations. 
Under obligations to me when I owed to her 
soothing presence and sympathy, happiness 
and comfort I have not known since she went 
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away ! 


Perhaps it was best that she should go 
after we looked into each other's eyes that last 
day, and read that propinquity had another 


sin to answer for. I wonder what she is 
doing. She thought of me always such days 
as these, marked with pansies and roses and 
violets, and a dainty verse original with her. 
They were dainty verses. I did not encourage 
her enough. Was I afraid that she would 
grow away from me if the world recognized 
her talent ?*" 

He remembered a roll of manuscript she 
had once given him for review ; he had never 
returned it. It was in his desk now, and he 
took it out and read it for the fiftieth time. 

A tinkle of the bell interrupted his musings. 
He had no curiosity, and was surprised when 
the servant handed him a packet and a note. 
Her handwriting !| She had remembered him, 
then. It had come through the mail from a 
western town. She was alive, then. God be 
praised! The note first, the package could 
wait. This was what he read: 

** Language is not adequate to express in a 
manner sufficiently delicate and firm what I 
wish to say in relation to the enclosed check, 
which is tendered as my Christmas gift. 
Since we parted I have rubbed Aladdin's 
lamp. ‘Treasures have been unearthed from 
the mine of my intellect that a credulous pub- 
lic have believed to be pure and valuable gems. 
Oftentimes I pinch myself and peer into the 
glass to see if this rich and famous woman, 
the author of this novel and that poem, is the 
girl you knew one short year ago. I am the 
fashion in literature. I have reaped a harvest. 
I haven't a chick nora child. I have more 
than I can spend —I who used to eat fifteen- 
cent dinners! I want to be happy just this 
one day, and to make someone else happy, 
and that someone else is you. I've thought 
of fifty things I might send you, and, for a 
moment, was rash enough to think that I 
would travel night and day and be in the same 
town with you Christmas morning; but I 
realized it was wiser not to see you. I had 
a romantic notion of making my will and 
leaving my property to you, but I thought of 
the rugged stock I came from and the years you 
would have to wait to come into your inherit- 
ance and the chances of your dying before 
myself, so I drew this check ($500) to pay the 
New Year's bills that you and I used to put 
our heads together and worry about. If you 
do not accept it it will break my heart. 
Money cannot repay kindness, sympathy, en- 
couragement, love and tenderness—all of 
which were mine in the old days; but the 
spirit that prompts the gift is the love and ad- 
miration and tenderness of her who would 
surprise, please you and repay you, in a meas- 
ure, for services and loving kindnesses that 
will never be forgotten. I have kept the 
secret of my identity as the author of that 
popular novel which I heard you would not 
read because everyone was reading it and 
the hero resembled you. But I send a copy 
with this note, knowing that it will be 
read critically, but with the eagerness and 
consideration with which you treated the 
author when she was your companion, com- 
rade and ‘little comforter.” All I ask in 
return is a renewal of faith in me—a hopeful 
outlook into the future that we may not share 
together. One grain of comfort in it all is 
that without this experience, this trial and 
temptation withstood, I could never have 
reached the hearts of those who read my 





heart-history and call it touching. No fear 
of betrayal. No one knows me—no one 
shall.”” 

It was a dainty volume, the story of his 
love and hers ; a book that he had persistently 
refused to read, because everyone had a 
word of praise for the delicate treatment of 
a subject that approached dangerously near 
forbidden ground. He scanned the title 
page and discovered himself in the strangely 
vague dedication to ‘¢ One I love, God pity 
me!”’ 

It was just like her. It was her oddity that 
charmed bim at first. It cropped out on every 
page ; again they were together, as he read 
scene after scene in their two lives in those 
old dingy rooms—scenes changed in the 
telling, but so near the real happenings that 
his heart ached with longing for the old com- 
panionship with all the passion and fervor of 
maturity. 

Again and again he read the passages in 
which she confessed her struggles with self, 
until the room was dark and he strained his 
eyes to see. He lit the student lamp and read 
until, faint from excitement and want of food, 
he reached the end. 

The check was thrown one side ; it was the 
book, her inner life, her personality, her 
womanly confessions, that held him spell- 
bound. 

He staggered to the bell and rang for some- 
thing to eat, but when it came he could hardly 
swallow a mouthful. When it was cleared 
away he took up the book again. He could 
not get enough of it; it was a stimulant. His 
little girl was famous—that was nothing ! 
But that she loved him was enough. Next 
to having her, having this, her heart his- 
tory, was the most precious thing life could 

ive. 

. Woman-like, she had looked ahead hope- 
lessly into the years and brought the story to a 
sad conclusion, she outliving him by many 
years and dying alone. He would not have it 
thus, but the clock on the church steeple rang 
twelve. It was the day after Christmas, his 
holiday was over. 

He wrapped the book up and put it under 
lock and key, with the picture she had given 
him, and her manuscript ; then he wrote : 

‘*Not as a gift but as a loan do I accept 
you generous offering, to be repaid within a 
month when the proceeds~of my last play be- 
gin to flow into my coffers. The New Year's 
bills shall be paid, and your timely assistance 
has relieved me from embarrassment. For the 
other, the more precious gift, the book in 
which you have sketched scenes in our lives 
that are limned on my memory, burned into 
the texture of my soul, I can find no word 
potent enough to portray the tide of feeling 
that surged and swelled and flooded every nook 
and crevice of my heart as I read your telling 
lines. God bless and keep you pure! You 
who know me and my weakness, know the 
mighty effort I make when I breathe such a 
wish. May the years to come have something 
in store for us that we dare not hope for this 
side of eternity and there—of what use! My 
love, my other self, farewell !*’ 

The rain beat against the pane ; the gaunt 
arms of leafless trees bent and swayed with the 
fierce wind gusts ; wind voices moaned in the 
chimney ; but the man inside slept in his easy 
chair with the image of her he loved in his 
heart. The green Christmas had been a glad 
one. 
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TRANSITS OF VENUS 


He month was October, but a change 
in temperature had sent the thermom- 
eter down to wintry degree. 

The circle of woods-around Medway wore 
still a faded, out-of-fashion green. A clouded 
sky suggested snow. 

The race track stretched its yellow length 
over the prescribed course. The crowd around 
the judges’ stand and the railings differed in 
no way from the average American meeting 
—out of the numerous commonplace, some- 
thing above and below, jockeys and the con- 
stituency of the stables ; blacklegs curiously 
like gentlemen, and gentlemen singularly like 
blacklegs—the same representatives unmistak- 
able as to character. Women on the grand 
stand trying not to be bored, betting mildly, 
with a pleased feeling of having done some- 
thing delightfully wicked publicly, or simply 
submitting to cold and discomfort. 

The in-field was thronged with all sorts 
and conditions of vehicles, wedged danger- 
ously around the railings. A continuous 
luncheon went on, from beer and biscuit to 
champagne and sandwiches. 

At intervals the crowd stared at two people 
on the box of a tally-ho—a man holding care- 
fully over his arm a long, fur-edged cloak, 
and a woman seductively handsome, in a tall 
hat with black plumes. Even to the uniniti- 
ated she was evidently a very great lady. 
They were sensible of the atmosphere created 
by her air of indifference amounting to dis- 
dain, and further emphasized by a lorgnette 
with an unusually long handle. 

Three people on a drag glanced frequently 
toward her and signified by smiles and becks 
their entire approval of her presence. The 
fourth received the report without an effort to 
verify it. She also had the air of indifference, 
but it was unconscious and lacked disdain. 
She honestly found it very hard to be inter- 
ested in anything. The most her friends 
—she was a personage, not simply a person— 
could do for her was to try toamuse her. She 
said she did not object to people individually, 
but she was tired of rabbles. Any number 
of people, without regard to class, naturally 
degenerated into a rabble. Most of all she 
hated the rabble one was compelled to admit 
to one’s drawing- and dining-room. Yet she 
did this once or twice in the season, signify- 
ing on neat bits of pasteboard that such and 
such persons, designated by the envelopes, 
would be tolerated for a space at her resi- 
dence in Blank Street. Having invited a so- 
cial cataclysm, she received it with the hos- 
pitality of a marble woman. 

Since there was no compulsion, she did not 
know why she went to places—habit, she 
supposed. 

She had attended the races to oblige the 
young man who sat beside her, and who had 
been dubbed ‘* Mrs. Ross’s Mouthpiece’ by 
a friend who envied him the position. This 
man, whose name was Kirke, and who was 
younger than his years, was not without dis- 
tinction. He had already left footprints upon 
the sands of time. To him was due the gal- 
lant victory of the college foot-ball team. 
He had been carried from the field for dead, 
and later returned to life with the comfort- 
able consciousness—confirmed by at least six 
columns in every reputable journal—of hav- 
ing acquitted fully, once and for all, any 
claim creation might have had upon him. 
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«« Are you cold?’’ he asked in the indul- 
gent voice one assumes to achild. ‘*I say, 
Parker, sit around, will you, and help to 
keep the wind off Mrs. Ross? She’s cold.*’ 

Parker, an elderly, insignificant little man 
in very proper clothes, sat around a trifle. He 
preferred to keep the wind off himself. He 
was, however, insignificant only in appearance, 
being a dreaded social arbiter who held the fate 
of aspirants and débutantes in a capricious 
hand. 

He looked toward the tally-ho and said 
judicially : 

***Pon my soul, Gordon Davies's widow is 
as fit to-day as when he first brought her back 
from abroad, I've forgotten how many years 
ago.”” 

*¢ Married her across the water, didn’t he, 
or something like that?’’ asked the younger 
man, whose youth was an excuse for his not 
being positive as to occurrences of fifteen years’ 
standing. 

The woman sitting next to Parker answered 
quickly : 

** Not at all. 
She never spoke of relatives 

*« Who does?” interrupted Parker. ‘¢ Rela- 
tives are doubtful sort of cattle.”” 

**I do not believe anybody really knew 
where he found her, for by the time he came 
here to live she spoke better English than a 
Bostonian—not the slightest trace of an accent 
—so we couldn't tell. But most of us were 
satisfied that he picked her up somewhere 
below Richmond.”’ 

‘*No,”” said Parker coolly. He liked to 
oppose this knowledgeable woman who pre- 
sumed to know almost as much about peopie’s 
private affairs as he did himself. ‘She did 
not come from below Richmond, I happen to 
know—from Davies, by the way.”’ 

Partly from caprice he had given Mrs. 
Davies a tremendous vogue at her first intro- 
duction. Later she had been so ungrateful as 
to quarrel with him and maintain a supremacy 
in the face of his disapproval. 

Mrs. Ross asked plaintively : 

«« What difference where people come from ? 
They are all alike. Is Nannie Gould here ?** 

‘*Atthe races? No. Haven't you heard? 
She is giving up the world—gradually. She 
wouldn't be seen at the races.”’ 

‘* How does she get through the day ?”’ 

‘*T assure you she’s not idle. She retires 
to [a darkened room, bandages hier eyes, and 
influences the astral conditions.*’ 

**O—aw, beg pardon, I’m suah,”” said 
Parker, ‘‘but what is it you say she in- 
fluences ?*’ 

‘¢ The astral conditions.” 

*¢Yes. Ah, to be suah. 
they ?”” 

‘« Why, everybody knows now. It was all 
explained when Mrs. Willis had that nice 
person from the north to lecture here last 
lent, Saturday mornings. Five lectures. 
You were there. The sixth, with conclusive 
evidence, was omitted because somebody re- 
membered it was Holy Week.”” 

¢¢ But Mrs. Gould—”’ said Kirke, ‘*I saw 
her at the opera.”’ 

‘¢ But during the ballet she never lifted her 
eyes. Nannie is not an extremist, she doesn’t 
believe in rushing things. She has always 
considered the ballet wrong and refuses to 
countenance it by looking at the stage. She 
is very consistent.” 

(Continued on page 144) 


There was no end of talk. 
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(Continued from page 142) 


**Going back to Mrs. Davies,” remarked 
Parker, ‘‘it doesn’t look as if she would be a 
widow long.”’ 

‘Such devotion! He has followed her 
over Europe, Asia and Africa since her first 
year of widowhood, and he has never before 
been known to be constant to one woman for 
more than a season. Was he, Charlotte?’”’ 

Mrs. Ross’s answer was drowned by a shout 
that went up from the course. 

«* What is it now ?”” 

*¢ The hurdle race.”” 

‘¢ Dreadful things. The poor horses are 
sometimes hurt. The jockeys, too? Of 
course, but then you see one needn't feel so 
dreadfully about the jockeys ; they go of their 
own accord and the horses have no choice.” 

At the signal for the start another shout 
arose. 

**Don't you want to look?’’ said Kirke, 
coaxingly ; his eyes sparkled with excitement. 
‘¢I never saw such a start. There they go— 
over the first ditch already.”’ 

‘¢I’m afraid they are all alike,’’ protested 
Mrs. Ross, but she turned her head and looked 
over the course to where a cherry-colored scarf 
flashed for a moment across the dull landscape 
and disappeared. 

The string of horses rushed down under the 
flag, an empty saddle in the lead. A second 
later the crowd surged forward to where a bit 
of blowing silk made a brightness on the sul- 
len yellow of the track. 

‘Has anything happened ?*’ asked Mrs. 
Ross. 

*¢One of the jockeys thrown. Stunned, I 
think.”” 

«<It’s impossible to hurt those fellows,’ 
answered Parker ; then suddenly changing his 
tone, ** What is that woman about ?”’ 

She was standing very tall and dark on the 
box of the coach, the surging, shouting mob 
of the race-track below her, When they car- 
ried the hurt jockey past, she leaped down and 
pushed through the gate. 

Some subtle change made itself known in 
her; her hat and gown*were no longer re- 
markable. She made her way into the tent 
where they had rested the litter. 

The jockey was a small wiry man, well on 
towards forty. Even in unconsciousness his 
face, sunburned to the temples, had a look of 
shrewd good humor. His thin, sinewy hands 
were stained and soiled, with stubby, broken 
nails. 

She laid her hand on the gay scarf that 
crossed his breast and shook him slightly; she 
knelt upon the ground and bent over him. 

The atmosphere of ultra-refinement which 
had pervaded her was dissipated. All the 
unspoken distinction of class slipped away ; 
she divested herself of it as tangibly as she 
might have laid aside a garment. Acquired 
habits of years deserted her ; under a power- 
ful emotion the influence of early circum- 
stance and environment made itself domi- 
nant. 

The man who had followed-—carrying care- 
fully the cloak with its furred edges—listened 
when she spoke with an expression which had 
the novelty of dialect. 

*‘ Ned,”’ she said in a forced bantering tone, 
‘¢what yo’ actin’ like this fo’? You can't 
tell me yo" let that mis’able brute of a hoss 
do you up. That was’nt no kind of a jump— 
a little water the wedth o° yo’ hand and a 
couple o’ rocks. Sho! We've gone over 
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twice as much and thought nothing of it. Ned! 
Ned !"" 

He opened his eyes and looked at her with- 
out surprise or emotion. A smile that seemed 
habitual wrinkled the corners of his eyes and 
showed faintly around his thin, pale lips. 

“ Well, Lizzy,’’ he gasped, ‘and how’s 
the world been treatin’ you—still on top? 
You aint forgot me?”’ 

‘« Forgot yo’!”’ she repeated, ‘‘you aint 
hurt bad, are yo’ ?”” 

‘* Pretty bad, I reckon. Yo" see his heels 
lunged out after he fell an’ landed here.”’ 

He lifted her gloved hand weakly in both 
his own, and laid it above the cherry scarf. 

After a while he asked : 

‘¢It all—turned out as—you thought—it 
would ?** 

‘¢ Better,’’ she answered, with a cheap tri- 
umph in hertone. ‘*I was more than satis- 
fied with everything till I saw *em bringin’ 
you down the track, an’ then it seemed as if 
all this had never been, an’ we were back on 
the stock farm again, me an’ you an’ the rest.” 

She dropped her face against his jacket ; the 
clasp of his hands on hers relaxed. 

For a space no one spoke, though the tent 
was rapidly filling with men pushing their way 
in from without. 

Moisture formed in beads on the jockey’s 
whitening forehead ; it gathered, too, on the 
forehead of the man standing at the foot of 
the litter. He took off his hat and wiped his 
face with his kerchief; afterward he. lifted a 
fold of the cloak, and freed the fur from the 
clinging border of sawdust it had accumulated 
in contact with the ground. 

At last a cockney groom in a smart livery 
said, argumentatively : 

*¢ It seems to me as this ‘ere gent is dead.”’ 

They began to talk with bated breath ; a 
medical man bustled in. 

‘* Where is the patient? Let us see.”” 

The man with the cloak touched the 
woman’s shoulder. 

‘« If you are quite ready,” he said. 

She arose instantly. The only sign she 
made was the way in which she released her 
hand. She settled her hat properly and drew 
down her veil ; her mannerism was resumed as 
readily as it had been discarded. 

*«T am quite at your service.”’ 

He held aside the flap of the tent and she 
passed out before him. 


, 


* * * 


In December the four people who had seen 
the races from the drag, loitered in the corridor 
at Bergmann’s, waiting to inspect the débu- 
tantes as they came up the wide red staircase 
for their first german. They spoke with that 
lack of reserve which is the comfortable privi- 
lege of long acquaintance. 

*¢ There is Fanny Morton's girl ; pity she is 
so thin. Look at her collar-bone.”’ 

‘But there’s always something to be 
thankful for. Think if she were fat to an 
equal degree.”” 

‘«*True. There is that exquisite Lloyd 
child, and see who is with her.”” 

A maid, like Enid, vermeil white, stood at 
the foot of the stairs. She wore a white gown 
that showed a neck and arms of childish con- 
tour. A great deal of bright auburn hair was 
fastened in a knot at the back of her head ; 
her eyes were shy and downcast. She held 
some long-stemmed white flowers, and her 
companion carried a legion of bouquets as 
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carefully as he had carried the fur-edged cloak 
six weeks back. 

**Such a baby,”” said Mrs. Ross, roused to 
expression by the sight of the pretty creature, 
‘‘and girls are coming out quite a year later 
than formerly. But then those Lloyds are 
never as pretty at eighteen as at sixteen.” 

‘¢ That influenced her mother, who really 
feels dreadfully. They are so poor and have 
three more girls. And that shocking old aunt 
left all her money to charity, after having had 
the question of her sanity previously settled by 
specialists.”” 

The half-humorous, half-complaining strains 
of The Man at Monte Carlo came from the 
ball-room. 

They looked down the light and color of the 
staircase upon the two coming slowly up. 

‘He is always so devoted.” 

** But he has such a way of liking his love 
affairs in public, don’t you think ?”’ 

Kirke, from his place against the railing, 
asked suddenly, as if he had recalled something 
long ago forgotten : 

*¢ What's become of Mrs. Davies ?** 

«‘ They say she bought the Guicciardi place 
at Venice——"" 

** And the Guicciardi prince at the same 
time,”* interpolated one of the women. 

*¢Fie!’’ said Parker, ‘that is ill-natured ; 
but you are not far wrong. Something to that 
effect was cabled across this afternoon.”’ 

S. Edgar Benet. 


IN THE LIGHT OF DEATH 


When all the wheels of life are running slow, 
And all the fires of life are failing low 
And flickering to an end— 
Then, in Death's dawning light, we seem to know 
What it all means—why things must happen so, 
And not as we intend. 


I thought to keep my own life good and fair ; 
Now broken, blotched and ugly, it lies there, 
Spread like a map in view. 
I made the blots, the blunders everywhere, 
The bitter disappointments in full share, 
The sorrows, old and new. 


But, though fresh failures come with each fresh day ; 
Though pain persists, and will not pass away 

Till life itself shall cease— 
Taught by this gleam of Death’s keen searching ray, 
** No human life is whole,” I've learnt to say, 

*¢ But of God’s whole a piece.” 


Each individual life is not our own ; 

’ Tis in God’s building just one little stone 
Chiseled to fit one place. 

Useless —not cut to shape, but left alone ; 

Useful if, when its proper place is known, 
It fits it, by God's grace! 


For through God's Temple rise in noble state 
Smooth marble blocks of wondrous weight, 
And polished pillars tall. 
But there are other stones, not smooth nor great, 
Seeming despised, thrown out—yet, soon or late, 
Wanted, however small. 


So, if the Master builder needs in me 
A broken fragment, only fit to be 
A fragment, out of sight, 
Still, in His House a stone—if even He 
Has chosen me for this use, ah ! then I see 
All I thought wrong is right. 


[The foregoing poem, author unknown, was 
published lately in the Tribune. ] 








Notices of any kind, and all correspondence, 
should be addressed, Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and not personally. 
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(Continued from page iii) 
You can get the right shape by writing to 
Youmans, 1107 Broadway, New York. 

You are fortunate in being of slight build, 
because it is much easier for a man to dress 
who is slight than one who is heavy. His 
clothes hang better npon him, and do not get 
out of order so quickly. 

As you are light complexioned it would be 
better to wear rather dark stuffs. 

In conclusion we may add that when you 
get into fancy suitings you will find it rather 
difficult to get things that look neat and 
tasteful and are not common, unless you go 
to a first-class tailor who has specially selected 
lines of imported cloths, which are not found 
at the cheap ready-made clothing shops. 
This, however, is expensive, because such 
suits, though they may be very little, if any 
better made than by tailors on side streets, 
are of better selected goods, and for that cus- 
tomers pay quite as much as they do for 
making. 


EVEN PUSS NOW THROWS 
HUMANITY INTO PAROX.- 
YSMS OF FEAR 


Ts unreasoning public does not confine 
its fear to the ‘* mad dog’”’ of pop- 
ular dread, but seems to regard poor 

pussy, when astray and dazed with fright, as 

an equally terrible object. 

One winter day, not many years ago, I 
was walking up Broadway, near Thirtieth 
Street, when I was startled and horrified to 
see a fine, large cat crouched on the car-track, 
right in the way of an approaching car. 
Fortunately it was a horse car and the driver 
had some feeling for animals for he turned 
his horses aside, put onthe brake and man- 
aged to avoid killing the cat, which moved 
a few feet away in a dazed sort of manner, 
and sat still crouching on the cross-walk. 
Herel stopped and stooped to pat it, when 
one of the bystanders warned me not to touch 
it—‘*it was mad and would tear me to 
pieces.”” I need hardly say that I laughed 
him to scorn and caressed the poor creature, 
which was evidently a pet, andactually stupe- 
fied with fear at its strange position, having 
probably never been in the street before. I 
have a beloved cat which in all its sixteen 
years of happy life has never been out in a 
crowded street, so my heart went out to the 
poor thing, and I understood it as well as if it 
had spoken. 

I looked around for help to find its home, 
and the omnipresent messenger boy loomed 
up; ** I knows der cat, It’s Moody’s cat !”’ 
he remarked, so I promptly offered him a 
dime to show me where Moody lived, and 
was preparing to pick up the cat when the 
chivalry of a cabby (Irish) intervened : 
‘*Don’t touch him, Miss, you'll get your 
hands tore; I’ve good thick gloves, I'll 
carry him for you.”” 

So the gentle, unresisting creature was picked 
up, the messenger boy went ahead to show us 
the way, a large and excited crowd accom- 
panied us—to see fair play, I suppose—and 
the procession wended its way to a saloon 
just west of Broadway, where a white-aproned 
bartender received the cat affectionately, but 
without a word of thanks, and I was left to 
reward the heroic rescuer and the messenger 
boy. 


NOTES BY THE WAY 
A S autumn evenings approach and we are 


forced to seek indoor amusements, 

the question naturally arises : ** What 
shall we do to amuse ourselves ?’’ Plays, tab- 
leaux, charades, games and Mrs. Jarley’s Wax 
Works are so stale that the gues*s of a small 
summer hotel, where such amusements are pos- 
sible, naturally and progressively turn from them 
to something new. The following suggestion 
could be successfully utilized as it has already 
been done and written about by one of our lead- 
ing weeklies. It is called A School Graduating 
Reception and Exercises. One need only turn 
a backward glance at her own participation in 
such an occasion to know how to proceed 
with a reproduction of a similar event. The 
one of the party whose minority extends the 
furthest back is the one best fitted to make 
the occasion interesting. Of course a platform 
is necessary, an old-fashioned piano, bunches 





of old time garden flowers, arranged in tight 
bouquets, each bouquet containing each variety 
of flowers and placed in painted vases, are 
some of the necessary accessories. One may 
retrospect ad infinitum and so add many 
another detail to increase the realism of such 
a picture. White dresses, low neck and 
short sleeves, with sashes of bright ribbons, 
are of course indispensable to the toilettes of 
the young women participating in the exer- 
cises, One of thesaid young women will be 
expected to give a piano solo, The Maiden’s 
Prayer, or some other equally classic composi- 
tion; the more colorless it is rendered and 
the more the time is emphasized of course the 
truer the picture. Another will be expected 
to recite ; the swaying movement of the body 
in harmony with the rhythm of The Boy 
Stood on the Burning Deck, or whatever 
other gem of our language you may choose, 
should accompany its rendering as well as the 
unnatural tones which always attend the new 
born elocutionist. It is not necessary to 
further enter into details, for all who would be 
interested in getting up such an entertainment 
would be prolific in ideas and suggestions. 
This is only intended as a hint to be further 
elaborated so as to afford an evening of pleas- 
ure and amusement to those who may be thus 
situated, 


CONCERNING FACIAL EXPRESSION 


Each of us can improve her physiognomy 
if she will but study to control her facial ex- 
pression, The face is but the mirror for 
thought—-therefore one should guard her 
thoughts, thus the stepping stones to beauty 
are attained even though one may consider 
one’s self handicaped in the race by imperfec- 
tion of feature. It is in reality expression 
more than features that make or mar. One 
may have perfect features and yet if the ex- 
pression be sinister, sensual or unloving there 
is not in that face what men call beauty ; 
rather is it found in the face which expresses 
purity, love and unselfishness, even though 
regularity and perfection of contour be not 
present. Another aid toward attaining this 
coveted gift is a proper controling of the facial 
muscles. It is so natural to permit the mus- 
cles governing the different features of the 
face to as-ist us in expressing our different 
emotions. This is not a necessity. They do 
not in reality assist their emphasis, but on 
contrawy often make us appear grotesque and 
ridiculous, It is not an aid but a detriment, 
to allow the muscles of the face to assist in 
the expressing of pleasure or pain, love or 
hate, surprise or mistrust. This can and 
should be guarded against. One who does 
not distort and wrinkle her face when in con- 
versation or even in repose will remain young 
in appearance much longer than one who is 
regardless of this precaution. One need not 
fear the face will become expressionless if one 
seeks to purify and beautity her quality of 
thought, for this is the foundation of all true 
beauty. Women should study to have repose 
of manner. It is in most people a cultivated 
quality, for the general spirit of unrest in this 
hour is not conducive to its attainment. It is, 
however, possible to acquire it and therefore 
all should study to do so, and thus become an 
oasis in the desert of irascible, nervous and 
excitable women. Thus we can all be the 
possessors of real beauty, the manifestation, 
the expression of good thoughts, even though 
the physical be lacking—for in time, the 
physical will yield, conform and express the 
thought, which is causation. All can by this 
means have this desired result if they will but 
conform to this rule—good thoughts. 


DESIGNS ON MIDDLE PAGES 
OF THIS ISSUE 


Hese costumes are carried out in Jight 
woolens such as cachemire or canvas 
or serge, with the exception of 

course of the dinner gown which is of pault 
de soie in pale green with accents of black 
on skirt and bodice. The Model Bathing 
Costumes excepted can be utilized for early 
autumn gowns. 








FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 
A collection of portraits of ladies originally published 








in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, $7.00, 
by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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q COCKTAILS 


, 
MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
‘ 


A better Cocktail at home than is 


WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK 


Thousands have discarded the idea of try- 
ing to make their own cocktails, having 
become convinced that they cannot equal 
the **Club’”’ brand. Millions will when 
they have simply given them a fair trial. 







TheseCocktails are made of absolutely pure 
and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 
barinthe world The proportions being ac- 
curate, they will always be found uniform, 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
39 Broadway. N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Picadilly, W. London, Eng 
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CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 
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Avoid the Untidiness * 


OF A RAGGED EDGE TO YOUR SKIRT 
| By Using Always the 





The best-fitting, best-wearing and most 
dependable skirt-binding made. 
of substitutes. Take none but the genuine. 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S,H. & M. 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE, 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





Beware 





Candy connoisseurs 


find fresh delight in every piece of 


Whitman’ 


: Chocolates 
and Confections 


Sold everywhere. Ask for them, 
Wurrman’s Instanransous Crocorare is perfect in 


flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. 
instantly with boiling water. 


THE CENUINE 


JOHANN HOFF S 


MALT EXTRACT 
MARES 


FLESH AND BLOOD 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


NEW Y 


S; 


Made 





AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 
PAWTUCKET, R. L, 

Largest Manufacturers in the World of 

HERRING-BONE and FRENCH 


HAIR CLOTH. 


*¢ The Survival of the fittest !’’ 
For GENERAL Use and Bicycle SKIRTS. 


FASHIONABLE dressmakers will advise their patrons to use not less than 15 
inches Hair Cloth for Fall and Winter Skirts and Underskirts and for a safety-guard 


in BICYCLE SKIRTS. 
Ask for Our Make. 
See Our Trade-Mark— 
Take no other. 


STYLES—Herring-bone, ro/3, 16/3, rol4 


rench, 
French Im 
Grey, 





















































































































Gil WHAT THEY ey - 


AN ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN ROMANCE, 
CAMPBELL-PRAE 


NULMA, 
BY MRS, 


N the group of Australasian writers, such 
I as Guy Boothby, ** Rolf Bold:ewood ”’ 
and J. H. Dawson, who have followed 
in the footsteps of the brilliant and erratic 
Henry Kingsley, now well-nigh forgotten, 
Mrs. Campbell-Prae holds a high place. 
Her books deal with the society side of Col- 
omal life, and are always good reading, if 
usually depressingly pessimistic. In Nulma, 
while unable to get away altogether from her 
usual motif of a married woman’s love affairs, 
she relieves the gloom by a charming sketch 
of one of the most delightful and spirited in- 
génues we have met for a long time. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 


THE BEAUTIFUL MIss BROOKE. By ** Z. Z,”” 


If Mr. Z. Zangwill has not produced a 
book of equal interest with his Drama in 
Dutch, reviewed in these columns some time 
ago, he has at least given us a very pleasant 
and readable story, which one may enjoy 
without the strong sense of disgust with 
sordid types of the personages which was al- 
most the predominant feeling in reading his 
former book, making one nearly ready to for- 
get the skill with which they were drawn. 
In this story the characters are all rather at- 
tractive, and the beautiful American, though 
she turns out a very heartless person indeed, 
is of a sort not confined to any one national- 


ity. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
KERCHIEFS TO HUNT SOULS. BY M, AMELIA 
FYTCHE 


As Mr. Kipling once remarked: ‘* This is 
not a tale, it is a tract.’ Precisely whether 
itis a tract against American and English 
gitls going alone to Paris to study art, against 
a particular charity not very charitably ad- 
ministered, against intemperance or against 
the nude in art, does not fully appear, It 
reads like a personal experience, and were it 
not for the very tiresome way in which all of 
the characters deliver themselves of platitudes 
with an air of having discovered something 
new, it would have a certain interest of its 
own, At any rate, if it discourages one gil 
fom trying to live alone in Paris as she might 
in any city of her own land, it will have done 
good work, (F. Tennyson Neely.) 


REVERIES OF A BY HELEN DAVIES 


It is a wonder that this title should not 
have been used long ago. The resemblance 
to a famous prototype ends with the title, 
however, for the ** reveries "’ soon grow into 
a rather trite, though fanciful story, novel 
only in the profession—that of an improvisa- 
trice—chosen by the heroine to lift her from 
poverty to wealth when she has repulsed the 
iove of a poor man to follow her ‘* star.” 
The book is certainly true to feminine human 
nature in the one particular, that even this 
successful woman will not let it be thought 
that she is spinster from necessity, but from 
chuice, (F. Teunyson Neely. ) 


SPINSTER,. 


A CULONIAL FREE LANCE. BY CHAUNCEY 


HOTCHKISS 


We question if any hero out of Homer ever 
put so many violent killings to his credir, 
while at the same time retaining the sym- 
pathy of the reader, as is the case with the 
giant patriot of Mr. Hotchkiss’s stirring story. 
Thrilling adventures, history, and hairbreadth 
*scapes are mingled on every page, together 
with as small a modicum of love as will serve 
in anything calling itself a romance. The 
story is not only good reading, but it is wel- 
come as another of the author’s very success- 
ful efforts to deal with the romantic interest 
which inheres in the. early history of this 
country. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


FAMILIAR FEATURES OF THE ROADSIDE, 
SCHUYLER MATHEWS 


BY F. 


No more fascinating book could go to the 
country with the summer visitor or stay there 
with the permanent inhabitant than this de- 
lightful record of ‘* flowers, shrubs, birds, and 
insects."’ There is not a dry page in it, and 
it seems as if the fairy Fine Ear must have 
lent his powers to help the author’s observa- 
tion to the perpetuation of the bird songs 


The illustrations are 
(D. Appleton & 


which are noted down, 
hardly worthy of the text. 
Co.) 


WAYSIDE COURTSHIPS. 


The stories which make up this volume 
have all, or nearly aH, appeared in various 
periodicals, and have given so much pleasure 
that they are welcome in book form. The 
mantle of Edward Eggleston seems to have 
fallen on Mr. Garland’s shoulders, and the 
people we meet in his pages have the same 
home-spun, human interest and strong and 
simple qualities as those in the Circuit Rider 
or the Hoosier Schoolmaster. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 


ODD FOLKS. 


Opie Read’s Odd Folks are described in 
sketches, amusing, if rather crude, and are 
of rustic and western types, such as may be 
encountered anywhere; and they are likely 
to be enjoyed by the average reader, who 
abounds everywhere. Some are better than 
others, some much worse; but one, Old 
Billy—an incident relating to a blind negro 
and a rough bully—has a ring of true pathos. 
(F. Tennyson Neely.) 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND 


BY OPIE READ 


THE FOLLY OF PEN HARRINGTON, 
STURGIS 


BY JULIAN 


Thinly veiled by fictitious names, various 
notable personages of a certain section of Eng- 
lish life contrive to be very amusing in the 
pages of this brief story. Mr. Sturgis has so 
cleverly characterized them as to be able abso- 
lutely to deny the identity of any one of them, 
and to claim for all the immunity of the 
**type’’; but they are recognizable all the 
same, and therefore all the more in eresting. 
Pen herself is a charming person—a com- 
pound of Marcella and Dodo, less ponderous 
than the one and less frivolous than the other, 
more human than either—and her love story 
ends, as so few do nowadays, in the good old- 
fashioned style. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


BRICHANTEAU, ACTOR. TRANSLATED FROM 
THE FRENCH OF JULES CLARETIE 


M. Claretie, member of the French Aca- 
demy and general manager of the Comédie 
Francaise, has taken many volumes of the- 
atrical reminiscences real and fictitious, ‘* many 
souvenirs from my own. experience, many 
confidences of the vanquished in the dra- 
matic art,’” selected an admirable type of the 
professional actor on which to hang them, 
and—giving him only the very best of these 
personal adventures, carefully avoiding the 
multitudinous dreary and trivial ones—pre- 
sented him as relating them in the first 
person, expansive, self-confident, always the- 
atrical, generous, optimistic even when most 
defeated. Monsieur Brichanteau is by no 
means lacking in a sense of humor, he does 
not hesitate to tell a good story at his own ex- 
pense—and some of his good stories are ex- 
tremely funny, but he is quite unable to see 
the humorous aspect he presents himself as 
a whole—to stand off at a distance and con- 
template his own ego dispassionately. But 
then how few of us are! As Sarcey says in 
the discriminating little introduction to this 
presentation, ‘* He is altogether artless. He 
allows himself to be carried away by the senti- 
ments he utters. . . . He is charming because 
he is always treading the boards, because he 
believes, in good faith, that his life is a 
drama in which he plays the principal part. 
Claretie has described with delightful irony 
this ridiculous side of the character of his 
hero, who wears in ordinary life the nodding 
plumes of the stage.”” 

Tne neatness and finish of the literary art 
with which this hero is set forth is indeed 
delightful. Never once does he ring false, 
never does he quite drop to the commonplace 
level ; the gentle irony with which he is de- 
scribed by his admiring confidant flows per- 
fectly smoothly into the hero’s own dis- 
course, without the latter for a moment 
losing its popular individuality. Even in the 
English translation, which is a very good one, 
the style is worthy of that which we have 
been taught to admire under the title 
‘¢ Parisian.’ The translator has kept the 
French character, he has not translated it so 
exhaustively that we feel that we are reading 
an American account of something Gallic, 
but the Gallic account itself. When he 


comes to an untranslatable phrase he leaves it 
in the original, without laboriously manufac- 
turing a British or a Yankee paraphrase that 
will destroy the local color and spirit for the 
next page and a half. 

As we have said, only the best of these 
many reminiscences have been selected for 
M. Brichanteau. Some of them are not alto- 
gether novel, as ‘* Bocage, escaped from a 
notary’s office, weary of the trade of under- 
clerk, passing his nights rehearsing his roles, 
keeping his neighbors awake and seeing suc- 
cess approach in the shape of a concierge, 
who informs Hamlet, Othello, Le Cid, 
Horace, that he must let the tenants sleep.”’ 
Others are much more unexpected, as the 
menacing visit Brichanteau receives from 
Lady Maud’s husband, tiger-hunter, ‘a tall, 
thin, cold-blooded devil, who, producing a 
card photograph from an alligator skin port- 
folio that made me think, ‘ It was he who 
killed that alligator—he took aim at him 
with those glassy eyes,’ said to me: 

‘< © This photograph ! this photograph in a 
mountebank costume—is it you?’”’ 

And when the tragedian summoning all 
his courage, admits that it is, the tiger-slayer 
puts it back in his portfolio and departs, 
saying that it will make an excellent fetich, 
and will undoubtedly change his bad luck. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co,) 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


WOOL GOWNS IN DEMAND THIS SUMMER 


Ot for many a year have we hada 
N summer when canvases, new crépons 
ana cachemires, as well as alpacas 
and serges have proved such a boon, to pro- 
tect one from the dampness of continued rain 
storms. We give our sympathy without 
stint to those who early planned their ward- 
robe on the certainty of a warm dry August, 
and arrived with trunks filled with gauzes, 
organdies and pretty transparent frocks of 
many kinds. They look so woe-begone 
when others are at their smartest and best 
in serge or canvas. One sees more canvases 
(heavy or light) worn than cachemires and 
for hard usage canvas appears to offer more 
resistance, because it is more wiry; but for 
indoor wear, in all light colors, the finest of 
cachemire is by long odds the choicest of fine 
woolen materials. 


THIS DEPARTMENT DESIGNED FOR THOSE OF 
SMALL INCOMES—THE HINTS TO BE 
CARRIED OUT ACCORDING 
TO ONE’S PURSE 


In Smart Fashions it must not be forgotten 
that nothing is advised, recommended or 
suggested, nor mention made of gowns or ac- 
cessories not within the reach of moderate 
fortunes—and of very small ones in many 
instances, with the understanding, however, 
that the wearer must lend personal assistance 
in buil ting up many articles included in her 
wardrobe. For any one wishing to renew or 
change the style of a gown which was found 
not to be altogether to her liking the follow- 
ing hint may serve: If the bodice was high 
turn it into a low square in front and in the 
back let the neck be perfectly free, finishing 
off the edge with an effective insertion. In 
turning the corners of the square, be sure to 
cut from under the doubled bit of lace, while 
preserving the design at the same time, so 
that the transparency shall be perfect. Be- 
low this insertion cover the bodice in front 
with two flounces of the same kind of lace, 
drawing into the belt the bottom of the 
second flounce. This will form a pretty front 
for the open boléro which is to be worn over 
and is to be built of white sheer canvas. It 
must be low enough at the neck to show the 
bodice insertion and a rolling collar must 
turn over, which in front is to end at the 
bust in the form of curved revers. Trim the 
edge after the collar is adjusted with a row 
of insertion, which shall be also transparent. 
Fill in the plain canvas space with lateral 
rows of lace beading, through which narrow 
black velvet has been run. The rest of the 
boléro is then trimmed with cross rows of 
beading and velvet, the ends in front drawn 
out long enough at the end of each row to tie 
into small bows for a finish. Five of these 
rows should be sufficient to trim the boléro, 


leaving even spaces between. It will be 
found better to start these rows from the cen- 
tre of the back, first measuring off their 
length each, because they should all be 
higher in the back and slope downward :o. 
ward the front in order to give the figure 
graceful lines. The top of the sleeve may 
be a puff matching the skirt, but the rest of 
the arm should be of canvas with the out: ide 
seam replaced by a single or double insertion 
as the size of arm may require. Cover -he 
canvas from the insertion on the upper arm 
with five rows of beading with velvet in 
straight round rings and below the elbow let 
there be another five rows which incline 
in a slanting direction toward the inner seam, 
The wrist finish will be a diminished bit of 
beading and a ruffle of lace trim the edge 
of it. Ifthe skirt is to be trimmed at ll 
two or three rows of insertion matching the 
bodice and transparently let in on the upper 
part is the proper thing. 


WHY FEATHER BOAS ARE POPULAR 


The reason that boas, in tinted and white 
ostrich feathers, are so much the rage on the 
other side is that all the thin gowns are cut 
sufficiently low in the neck to show the lines 
freely, and around the neck rows of pearls are 
constantly worn to soften the line of the 
gown and hide the want of beauty in the 
shape of the neck, which is not always a 
woman’s best point. <A long chain of rose- 
pink coral beads is a novelty, It is passed 
several times about the neck, and to some 
complexions is marvelously becoming. In 
the street or driving, the boa is a necessity, 
and when the purse is long they are chosen to 
match certain gowns; but the gray ones, as- 
sorting so well with every kind of gown, have 
become extremely modish and are seen every- 
where, 


MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


A PROGRESSIVE TRAVELING DINNER 


T ‘His title applies to a dinner recently 
given at one of our fashionable 
watering-places. It was unique 

from every standpoint, even to the individu- 

ality of the invitations. There were twenty- 
four guests invited, none of whom were told 
of the nature of the entertainment, but each 
lady was asked to wear her bonnet and bring 

a jacket. This privilege was reserved by the 

host as a surprise to his guests, his wife like- 

wise being kept in ignorance, lest the secret 
should be revealed and the surprise thwarted. 

After the party were assembled at the cottage 

of the host they were driven in stages to a 

restaurant on the borders of a lake a few 

miles distant. After alighting from the 
stages they were shown to small tables on 
the piazza, where the first courses of a dinner 
were served to the expectant guests, each 
supposing he or she were to be sta- 
tionary until the dinner was entirely served. 
Instead of this, they were requested to leave 
the tables and to enter a small launch which 
awaited them at the dock. Before reaching 
their destination each was requested to put in 
writing what they imagined the nature of the 
evening’s entertainment would be, for the 
one who came nearest to guessing would re- 
ceive a prize. Consequently, each set to 
work in earnest to cudgel his brains for the 
contest, and very original were some of the 
surmises. The interest, curiosity and enthu- 
siasm increased with each revolution of the 
machinery. When their landing was immi- 
nent, and when the same stages which had 
started them on their mysterious pilgrimage 
hove in sight on the dock, three rousing 
cheers for the host broke forth simultane- 
ously until the surroundings were fairly alive 
with enthusiasm. These stages, which had 
driven around the lake while the launch was 
conducting the party across the water, now 
drove them to a fashionable restaurant a few 
miles distant, where a most artistically deco- 
rated table awaited them. Several courses of 
the dinner were here served, while a quar- 
tette of colored men sang many new songs, 
with piano and banjo accompaniment. Bov- 
surrounded with 


quets of three roses, 

sweet-peas, were placed at each lady's 
plate, while boutonniéres of the sare 
design were given to the men—which 


was only another evidence of the care- 
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fully thought out plan of this munificent host. 
After'these several courses had disappeared 
with a sauce of hunger that was most pro- 
nounced, the party again took possession of 
the stages and were driven to an endless 
chain railroad which conducted them to the 
summit of quite a high mountain in order to 
see the moon rise, and where the remaining 
courses of their dinner awaited them. The 
negro quartette accompanied them and sang 
and played until all caught the spirit and 
joined in the choruses. The command to 
depart was then given, the small railroad cars 
were boarded and the party conducted to the 
base of the mountain where connection was 
made with the regular line. Here a private 
car transported them to the Country Club, 
which their homes surrounded, and where 
small tables were found in readiness for a 
card party. By this time surprise and wonder 
had passed into a settled delight and perfect 
confidence. 

The prizes were. of unusual interest 
because of their value and choice selection. 
The first prize for the men was a button- 
hole watch. It was not much larger than 
one’s thumb-nail, and was made to wear 
in the buttonhole much like the campaign 
buttons that have recently been so much 
in evidence. All those “who did not 
receive prizes were invited to draw until 
nearly every one present received a gold 
stick ‘pin in the form of a golf stick or of 
some athletic instrument. The tables were 
then cleared away and dancing and cham- 
pagne cup were next on the order of arrange- 
ments; but by this time midnight had made 
its appearance, and so the wheel of surprises 
had to stop turning. 

A halt was then called, good nights were 
said, three rousing cheers were again given 
for their lavish host and each left the other 
with words of enthusiastic praise for the suc- 
cessful engineering ability and extreme gener- 
osity of their friend, neighbor and host. 
This entertainment not only bore the stamp 
of originality, but it was done with a lack of 
personality and display that made a fitting 
frame to so charming an entertainment. 


SLEEVE EVOLUTION BY REDUCTION AND IN- 
SERTION 


Everybody is glad to learn of a pretty way 
to alter sleeves, for that continues to be the 
occupation of the moment. Transforming o'd 
models into new requires no little ingenuity, 
for the whole effect of a bodice depends upon 
that being well done The old leg-o’-mut- 
ton sleeve is, however, the only one out of 
which success is possible, and the hints to be 
given refer to it alone. After reducing the 
fulness to the proper size, slit the material 
from the centre of the shoulder line down to 
the elbow. Turn in the edges and insert 
underneath a plaiting of silk of mousseline de 
soie, in contrast or harmony, as the use may 
be. Then gather up the top fulness on each 
side to suggest a bow, placing in the centre a 
rosette. Half way down the opening draw 
the two sides together, and place there a 
second rosette, which may be of the gown 
material, or match the under plaiting. At 
the end of the opening the finish demands 
athird rosette, which will complete it with 
happy effect. Finish the wrists with a plissé 
of silk or mousseline de soie, matching the 
inner plissés. For an evening gown where 
net, tulle, or mousseline de soie is more suit- 
able for drapery, lay several deep folds in 
plaits at the top of inside seam, and let the 
drapery fall in a festoon over the top of 
sleeve, with a tendency to a downward dip, 
drawing the material around the sleeve so 
that it enters the front seam all the way down 
to within five inches above the wrist. Place 
two rosettes of ribbon, one at the top of the 
front seam, the other just above the bend of 
the arm. The lower part of the sleeve is of 
the gown material, and is trimmed at the 
Wrists with split frills of plaited lace, one at 
the front seam, and one at the back. 


CONCERNING THE STRAW HAT 


Many a one is puzzling over the problem 
how to make her white straw hat wearable 
untii the autumn days condemn them. It 
seems scarcely worth while to buy a new one 
fort ese few remaining weeks. 

The following suggestions as to cleaning 
May be of use. Use oxalic acid, which is 


used for cleaning copper boilers, although 
much weakened with water. It should be 
applied with a small brush—a nail brush if 
nothing else is available. Begin with the 
middle of the crown and brush towards the 
edge of the brim. All the foreign matter 
will thus follow in the wake of the brush and 
the diluted acid, and the hat will thus be 
found presenting its pristine freshness. 


PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 
Sas all intents and purposes the summer 


season seems over and done with, 

although we have as yet enjoyed 
but little of the usual pleasures of this festive 
time of year. The weather has been so ex- 
traordinarily changeable both here and at the 
seaside or mountains that it has, in more than 
one sense, produced a kind of wet blanket ef- 
fect upon the spirits of all those who at- 
tempted toindulge in the amusements which 
belong especially to the months of June, July, 
and August. The consequence of all this is 
that complaints reach me from all my friends 
who, from sheer desperation and despair, are 
now retiring to their chateaux on the sea 
coast or in the green glades of central France, 
in order to attempt to recruit their failing en- 
ergy in solitude. 


A NOTABLE WEEK IN THE GAY WORLD 


During a week of this extraordinary sum- 
mer, Paris had really regained its entire bril- 
liancy, but that was during the moment when 
those who had crossed the English channel to 
attend the fétes of Queen Victoria’s jubilee 
returned to the ‘ capital of the world *’ in 
order to replenish their trunks with Parisian 
costumes and Parisian fineries before once 
again taking the route of their respective 
countries or dominions. Many gowns had tuo 
be refurbished or freshened up, exquisite cre- 
ations which had suffered ‘much from the 
stain of travel and from the crowded rooms 
where they had been displayed. At that 
moment, too, by some extraordinary chance 
a veritable flight of gay Americans had in- 
vaded our city. The consequence was that 
the streets were thronged, the Bois filled with 
glittering equipages, and the theatres doing a 
roaring business. Indeed, I seldom saw a 
greater array of splendid toilettes than on the 
night when during this memorable week I 
went tothe opera. One I remember especially 
was so lovely that I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of saying a few words about it. It wasa 
long-trained gown of palest willow-green bro- 
cade, embroidered upon all its seams with 
lines of gold and pearl fleur-de-lys, between 
which pointed panels of old Venetian lace 
were inserted; the corsage, similarly decorated, 
was drawn down beneath a belt of gigantic 
diamonds. Similar bands of diamonds were 
worn around the neck and wrists, and a cor- 
onal of equally enormous brilliants inter- 
mingled with pale green Aquamarinas gave 
the finishing touch to this very costly and 
beautiful costume. 


REPTILES AND BUG ADORNMENT 


Some years ago I am told it seems to have 
been the fashion for American ladies to pur- 
chase from their jewelers in New York some 
queer little South American beetles, which 
were attached around the waist by a slender 
thread of gold to a brooch, and were then 
worn on the left shoulder of the fair pur- 
chaser. These ‘‘ bugs’’—that is, I believe, 
what they were called over there—were alive 
ana kicking, especially kicking I should say, 
and were fed every night by their possessors 
from the rotton bark of some outlandish tree 
gr other. This amused me much when I 
heard of it, and I even permitted myself a few 
little jokes about so extraordinary a fashion. 
I now make, however, a most abject 
* amende-honorable,”’ for in my own country 
women have taken it into their giddy heads 
to outdo the beetle craze by many lengths. 

A very pretty woman appeared at a garden 
party some days ago sporting a necklace com- 
posed entirely of diminutive Jive turtles, whose 
poor little shells were enwrapped half way up 
towards the head in a mesh of tiny diarnonds, 
and who bobbed their poor little heads from 
side to side in emphatic protest against such 
misplaced luxury, in so far as they were con- 
cerned at least. 
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A very wealthy Russian lady, whom I met 
last week during a short visit which I made 
to some particular friends of mine, carries 
coiled up in the masseg of her soft blond hair 
a large green lizard, which when she sits at the 
piano —for she is a great musician and the 
lizard a great lover of music—crawls out of 
his dainty nest among her tresses and gently 
takes up a good point of vantage on her fore- 
arm, winking his bright little eyes, and wag- 
ging his emerald-hued tail to impress, I 
presume, all onlookers with the fact that he 
highly appreciates his mistress’s performance. 
The other day at Auteuil at the beginning of 
the races a great sensation was caused by a 
rumor which ran hke wild fire through the 
crowded Pesage to the effect that a lady of 
extreme beauty and elegance had just ar- 
rived, and that she was actually wearing in 
lieu of a corsage bouquet an exceeding small 
and silky ouistiti, hanging from a huge bow 
of azure tinted ribbon tied beneath his arm 
pits. I did not myself see this new form of 
feminine mental aberration, but I am ready to 
believe anything, excepting that women will 
ever possess in our fin-de-siécle time sufficient 
sanity to behave, speak, think and dress as 
women of the world and women of refine- 
ment ought to be bound to do, 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 


ANTI-VIVISECTION 

Editor, Vogue : 

Was glad to see in your paper of 12 Aug. 
I some points against vivisection. I sup- 

pose there are many people who would 
willingly inflict pain on dumb animals, even 
such intense torture as is consequent upon 
vivisectional experiments, if they thought 
they could be personally benefited by the suf- 
ferings of the brutes. That this is not the 
case is (to my mind) abundantly showed in 
the following quotation, taken from the writ- 
ings of Sir Benjamin Richardson : 

*¢ Pain, when it is excited and sustained in 
any animal, obscures and falsifies for the time 
all the other vital phenomena which admit of 
investigation. In plain words, it is utterly 
impossible to observe natural functions under 
the shadow of pain, either in man or animal, 
for he who tries to observe under these cir- 
cumstances must make so many allowances 
for the circumstances under which he is ob- 
serving it, he finds it extremely difficult, even 
if it be possible, to be precise in his conclu- 
sions. Iam certain that vital experiments, 
to have any value at all, must be conducted 
without any trace of the disturbing influence 
of suffering, whether man or lower animal be 
the subject of observation ; nor do I stand 
alone in this view. I have heard it expressed 
by Sir Benjamin Brodie, Dr. Baly (perhaps 
the most accomplished and learned physiolo- 
gist I have met), Sir John Forbes, Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter, and Dr. John Snow. Sir 
Chas, Bell and Alexander Walker also shared 
this view, that pain has a disturbing influence 
and is of so serious a character that, quite apart 
from sentiment on the matter, I think it best 
to exclude it altogether. It cannot guide; it 
must deceive.” 

Anesthetics cannot be used in any accurate 
experiments because their action renders the 
condition of the subject abnormal. Many 
animals die before complete anesthesia can 
be produced. 

If, then, nothing of value to the human 
race can be discovered by painful operations, 
and pain cannot be dispensed with in vivisec- 
tional experiments, it seems obvious that they 
are all useless, and the natural conclusion is 
that they should be totally prevented by law. 

Anna Sargent Turner, 

Secretary New York State Anti. Vivisec- 

tion Society, Saugerties, N. Y. 


IN PRAISE OF CACHEMIRE 


CACHEMIRE AN ADORABLE FABRIC 


Silky cachemire is a delightful acquisi- 

A tion to turn into a smart gown by ex- 
ercising taste in ordering it made, or 

if later on we intend to busy ourselves with 
making it at home. Cachemire gowns are so 
smart on smart people, who build them up with 
laces and a bit of brocade now andthen. Silk 
linings they must have, for they are nothing 
without them, and everything with them, 
while silk trimmings in plissés or frills, are an 


added charm. There is something particu- 
larly lovely about cachemire dyes, their tones 
are so soft, so unlike the same colors in any 
other fabric, hence their wondrous becoming- 
ness. Then, too, their drapery folds and 
twists are all grace. The Parisienne under- 
stands and values all that, consequently her 
cachemire gowns are perfect dreams. An 
American would much rather buy a silk 
which would not last half as long or be one 
third as graceful, unless she has learned to 
dress in the French style. Then, of course; 
her views have been put under proper school- 
ing and her tastes enlarged. 


GRAY CACHEMIRE COSTUME 


Let me describe a beauty before me in 
silver gray, for if one has but one cachemire 
this summer it is sure to be a silver gray. 
The skirt hangs separately over gray silk and 
has Maltese lace insertions of white silk, 
cream-white, a little over two inches wide, 
transparently let in, the design being in very 
long sharp points. In the centre of the front 
gore is the longest point. It starts from the 
waist line, where the hips begin, and rushes 
down to within three inches of the bottom 
where the point ends. Two side points start 
also at the hips, but an arm of each meets 
in the middle of the skirt mount, and they 
cross in part the arms of middle point and 
run into a middle point eight inches from the 
skirt bottom. These insertions are bordered 
so effectively by a tiny, double, gray mousse- 
line de soie ruffle, cut on the bias, which 
softens the sharpness charmingly. In the 
back these points grow shorter, but they all 
start from the belt line and add a peculiar 
grace to the skirt drapery. The bodice is 
cachemire with Maltese lace insertions carried 
out in the same manner. Points downward 
from neckband to belt; in all two full points 
and two short half points, ending at arm hole, 
one on each side. In the back are three 
shor? points, but the centre one a trifle longer 
than the other two, The little gray ruffle on 
the edge gives such a charming softness to the 
cachemire, which is gathered into a belt—in 
this case a long sash of gray mousseline de 
soie with this ruffle finish on the edge and 
tiedin the back, The sleeves were prettily 
contrived, the inner part of cachemire and 
the outer of mousseline de soie, in a full puff, 
closely fitted to the arm, however, and the 
tops of cachemire plissé, in two ruffles, edged 
with Maltese lace. Gray mousseline frills at 
the wrists and at the back of neckband, which 
was of primrose-yellow velvet. 


SIMPLICITY OF DRESS THE CROWNING CHARM 
OF GIRLHOOD 


A white cachemire or any of the pale col- 
ors built up after this model, but substituting 
any of the white laces or black lace with 
pure white cachemire in the place of silk 
Maltese, which costs so much more, and 
using narrow lace puckerings for the edge 
borderings instead of chiffon or mousseline de 
soie, would reduce the expense very much in- 
deed, and look very pretty. Dresses trimmed 
up as elaborately as this model are intended 
for young matrons, Young girls are wearing 
quite as pretty bodices, but much simpler 
skirts. Nothing, after all, is more fit for 
girls from eighteen to twenty-two than skirts 
with a group of two or three ruffles around 
the bottom of their lawns and batistes, either 
plissé or plain, with a narrow lace edging. A 
round bodice, with vertical or lateral lace in- 
sertions transparently let. in, tucks, puffs or 
needlework alternating; a little ruffle, show- 
ing below a pretty belt with a left-sided bow 
or a long sash tied behind; transparent 
sleeves, with puffs or ruffles at the top, and a 
becoming neck band in harmony with belt. 
That variations of this limit of expenditure 
are all-sufficient and much more becoming to 
youth, with its sweet freshness, surely needs 
no argument, There are sensible mothers 
who are bred to a fine sensitiveness of what 
is fit and what is unfit for their daughters 
during these few charming years, and we owe 
to them, be their fortunes great or small, 
the pleasure of meeting here and there so- 
cially girls who carry about them their own 
incomparable virginal atmosphere, more ex- 
quisite in its effect than poet's verse or song 
ever sung or artist’s ideal. 
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